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HERE’S THAT BOOK 


so many policyholders 


are NOW reading! 


The Mutual Life’s Annual Report 
for 1941 has been sent to each of 
the Company’s 900,000 policyhold- 
ers. This Report—the 99th in the 
Company’s history—is a 48-page 
book that discusses not only the 
affairs of this Company but many 
other subjects of interest to insur- 


ance men and women. 


Because we received so many re- 
quests for our 1940 Report from 
those in the insurance business, we 
are reserving some copies of the 
194.1 Report to fill requests of that 


sort this year. 


You may be particularly interested 
in what the Report says under the 
headings, “Adjustment to a War 
Economy,” “The Value of Life In- 
surance During a War Period” and 
“A Report on a Program for the 


Future.” 





To obtain a copy of this interesting 










Tue Mutuat Lire Insurance Company of New York 
34 Nassau Street. New York City 


and readable Report, just mail us 


—_r the attached coupon. 
Yes, I am interested in having a copy of Mutual Life’s 99th 


Annual Report. S. A.-14 
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De ilaida ak aciacicacili Te MUTUAL LIFE 
| MOVES FORWARD 


THe Spectator, published every second Ti.ursday by Chilton Company (Inc.), Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia. Entered as 
second class matter Oct. 6, 1932, at the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $2.00 
per annum. Volume CXLVIII, Number VI, March 12, 1942. 
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Your Life Insurance in Wartime 


N TIME OF WAR, the security underlying 

your life insurance takes on a new mean- 
ing. More than ever before, security for the 
family is paramount. 

While supporting that security, your life 
insurance dollars, invested in Government 
Bonds, are helping to buy planes, tanks, 
ships, guns, and all the other implements 
of war. Thus your life insurance dollars 
are helping to safeguard American lives 
and liberties. 

At the end of 1941, Metropolitan had a 
sotal of $1,214,931,424.25 invested in 
United States Government Bonds... about 
22% of the Company’s assets. In addition, 


$104,982,562.49 was invested in Canadian 
Government Bonds. 

In both the United States and Canada, 
life insurance dollars are helping to finance 
your defense housing, transportation facil- 
ities, the production of power, and the in- 
dustries which are pouring out the steel, 
chemicals, oil, food, munitions, and other 
materials needed for the war. Each month 
more and more of your life insurance dol- 
lars are flowing from the channels of peace 
into investments that serve war uses and 
war industries. 

Because of public appreciation of life 
insurance, increased efficiency of our 


agents, and the better national income dur- 
ing 1941, lapses and surrenders were at the 
lowest rate recorded in the Company’s his- 
tory. 

In fulfilling its obligations to policy- 
holders during 1941, Metropolitan paid or 
credited to policyholders and their benefi- 
ciaries more than $567,900,000. Of this 
amount, more than $383,700,000 was paid 
or credited to /iving policyholders. 


Metropolitan is a mutual company. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. In the mean- 
time, these assets are, as always in the past, 
being used to help meet national needs. 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1941 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with each State Insurance Department.) 








OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law . $4,909,535,985.79 
This amount, together with future preasiums and in- 
terest, is required to assure payment of all future 
policy benefits. 
Dividends to Policyholders . 5 
Set aside for payment in 1942 to ‘those policyholders 
eligible to receive them. 


Funds for Future Payment Under Supplementary 
Contracts 
Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endow- 
ments and other payments which beneficiaries and 
policyholders have left with the Company to be 
paid out to them in future years. 


Dividends Left with the Company . 
Amounts of dividends, and interest ‘therecn, left on 
deposit with the Company. 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 
Amount of claims in process of settlement, end es- 
timated amount of claims that have occurred but 
have not yet been reported to the Company. 


Other Policy Obligations. . se « * 


Including premiums paid in advance, ote. 
Taxes Due orAccrued . 
Includes estimated amount ‘of ‘tames payable iz in 1942 
on the business of 1941. 
Reserve for Mortgage Loans . 
To provide against possible depreciation in : value of 
such loans. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities . . e« * 
Other liabilities not included above. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS .... « 


109,974,302.00 


166,485 ,627.70 


26,574,405.52 
24,247,909.86 
18,218,374.00 
12,914,533.00 
11,000,000.00 


eo 8 21,011,915.49 


$5, 299, 963 ,053.36 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities $1,319,913,986.74 
U. S. Government ‘ 
Canadian Government . 


$1,214,931,424.25 
104,982,562.49 

Other Bonds. . 2,091,311,142.34 

U. S. State and Municipal . 

Canadian Provincial and 

Municipal 

Railroad . 

Public Utilities * 

Industrial and DMleceflanceus . 


92,949,983.75 


102,808,619.82 
554,581,646.59 
801,409,204.15 
539,561,688.03 
Stocks 82,191,836.00 
All but $128, 323. 00 2 are ‘Prefered or Guesentecd. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 955,324,104.05 
Farms .. . 
Other Property 


88,382,977.02 
866,941,127.03 
Loans on Policies . 486,834,916.35 
Made to policyholders on the ‘eocurity of their poli- 
cies. 


Real Estate Owned 407,190,758.93 


Includes Housing Projects, ‘ead coal ‘mute for Com 


pany use. ‘ 
a a a ee ee ee ee ee 152,218,269.31 
Premiums 92,276,856.92 
Included in Gstermining Policy Reserves, but act ‘yet 
received. 


60,785 5,325.43 43 


$5,648,047, ; 196.07 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, etc. 
TOTAL ASSETS*TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


SURPLUS FUNDS $348,084,142.71 


The Company holds total assets which exceed the total of its obligations by $348,084,142.71, for the purpose of giving added 
assurance that all benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries will be paid in full as they fall due. This amount is composed of 


Special Surplus Funds $7,190,000.00 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . $340,894,142.71 


and serves as a cushion against possible unfavorable experience, whether due to economic conditions or unexpected claims. 


NOTE —Assets carried at $256,949,853.57 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 
of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1942 
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Broad Functions 
75th 


YEAR ROTECTION to the American people is identified with . 
iceman Insurance men have been truly and rightly re- 

sponsible for this universal acceptance of both the need for 

a guardian against disaster and means by which it can be 

> ®) achieved. By proving that insurance is the great safeguard 
against loss of life, limb or property, it has been developed to 
the towering position it holds today. Insurance in its many 
forms is recognized as the most effective protector ever devised, 





it for and by mankind, in time of peace. 

. Insurance underwriters, in the advancement of their business, | 

d have rightly stressed its protective character. In so doing, they 
have emphasized and accentuated only one of the two main 

s definitions of protection. They have made the public conscious 

a of the truism that insurance is that which preserves or shields 


from the effects of disaster. To a great extent, however, they do 
not promote and utilize the alternative definition of the word 
protection. 

In circles outside of insurance, protection is most generally 
accepted as meaning a preservation or prevention from harm, 
4 danger or other evil. To continue broadening the recognition 
of insurance and insurance agents, it is essential to show that 
insurance not only affords relief from the effects of death, fire 
or other loss, but that it exerts its powerful influence to prevent 
and eliminate the causes which bring about such loss. In order 
that an agent may render the greatest possible service and re- 
ceive the utmost from his calling, he should stress that protec- 
tion which has for its end the saving of life and property and 
the reduction of accidents. 

5 If the insurance men throughout the country were established 
in the public mind as being the leaders in bringing to a fruition 
every modern thought and invention which had to do with the 
elimination of unnecessary loss, the business of insurance and 
every individual in it would participate in a growth far greater 
and much more rapid than is at present even a hope. To offer 





4 


5 


3 





° true and comprehensive protection is the ultimate goal of insur- 

1 ance even though it embodies some duties which are not directly 
2 THOMAS J. V. CULLEN remunerative. 

Sater At the present time enemies, possessed of every presently- 

- W. EUGENE ROESCH known death dealing device, assault not alone our property and 

- Managing Editor our lives but, as well, the very citadels of our civilization. Insur- 

FRANK ELLINGTON ance men must not lose sight of the necessity of keeping insur- 

Assistant Editor ance, during the war, identified with protection. Life insurance 

WINTHROP A. HAMLIN must participate, as always, in the work of bringing surcease 

News Editor from trouble and loss to the American people. 


 ———— T. JLV.C. 


Copuright 1942 
by Chilton Company ( Ine.) 
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HOW COMMISSIONERS VIEWE 











1. In your State, are enemy aliens permitted, in the event of claims 
involving insurance, to bring action against (a) an individual assured or 
(b) an insurance company or (c) against both jointly? 


2. Could an insurance company in your State deny liability under a 
policy of insurance where the policyholder is an enemy alien? 


3. If settlement under an insurance policy in your State had been in 
dispute, but the dispute had been resolved in favor of the claimant (now 
an enemy alien) prior to December 7, 1941, could an insurance company 
withhold still-due payment (as, for instance, under accident and health 
policies, workmen’s compensation policies and others wherein the insur- 
ance company is ordinarily required to make continuing payments)? 


On this and the opposite 
page are six queries 
which The Spectator sub- 
mitted to insurance de- 
partments regarding 
policy procedure in the 
case of foreign nationals. 

















States last Dec. 8, assets of most insurance 

companies owned by foreign nationals opposed 
to Democracy had been “frozen” here. Thus the enemy 
alien company problem was already near 100 per cent 
solution. 

However, after our declaration of war, a whole 
series of possibilities loomed on the horizon as regards 
the manner in which American insurance companies, 
and the United States branches of companies owned 
by friendly foreign nationals, should proceed in regard 
to enemy aliens now resident in this country. A broad 
vista of queries instantly presented itself. What was 
to happen to existing contracts? Did enemy aliens 
have the same rights as other policyholders? Would 
companies accept liability, but permit the impounding 
of funds due enemy alien claimants? So clouded was 
the general picture that The Spectator decided to 
engage in a study of the opinions and procedure in the 
several states. 

As a result, a questionnaire was sent to each of the 
states. Therein were listed six queries deemed most 
important for the purpose. The six questions pro- 
pounded to state insurance departments appear in 
the boxed matter at the top of the leading pages of 
this article. At the moment, no digest is given of the 
attitude of the Federal Government on this subject, 
under the “Trading With The Enemy Act.” What may 
be anticipated from the Federal Government in this 
connection will be the topic of a special article, to- 
gether with comment, in an early issue of The Spec- 
tator. In the following paragraphs, no attempt is made 
to give the insurance departments’ replies en toto. 
Instead, pertinent excerpts from commissioners’ com- 
munications are presented. The Spectator is deeply 
appreciative of the promptness and courtesy shown by 
the insurance regulatory authorities in setting down 
their answers to its questionnaire. 

No attempt has been made to present the following 
replies in alphabetical order nor, necessarily, in the 
order of their length. However, so that the reader 
may readily identify the geographical locations, the 
name of each state is printed in bold face, together 
with the title of the individual from whom the reply 


O: the eve of the declaration of war by the United 
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was received. Each reply is in response to the same 
questions as shown on the leading pages here. Quota- 
tion marks, unless within the letters themselves, have 
purposely been omitted. Not all states are listed. 


CONNECTICUT 


Reply by John C. Blackall, State insurance commissioner 
and former president of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners: 

Your queries pose what I consider very important ques- 
tions of private international law on which I have never 
proclaimed myself an expert. 

Officially, after the present regime came into power in 
Germany, I wondered whether or not, in view of the diffi- 
culty or even impossibility of getting money out of Ger- 
many, it should be my duty to order companies domiciled 
in Connecticut not to transmit any funds to Germany, but 
I felt, in doing this, my legal position might not be too 
tenable, as my authority would only arise under our so- 
called reciprocal statute. Of course, since the World War, 
no company domiciled in Germany has been doing business 
in Connecticut. 

After the present regime came into power in Italy, one 
of the American branches of a substantial Italian company 
applied for permission to do business in Connecticut and 
I insisted, as a prerequisite, on a statement from a re- 
sponsible representative of the Italian government that 
there would be no difficulty in the procurement of funds 
from Italy in case they should be needed for the handling 
of the affairs of the company. This assurance was given. 
The company has since withdrawn from the state. 

In reply to your questions: 

No. 1. There is no specific law in Connecticut that 
covers the situation and, I assume, that if a plea to the 
jurisdiction were made or a plea in abatement by a defen- 
dant in a Connecticut court where an enemy alien sued, I 
think that our courts would be guided by private interna- 
tional law and, gerierally speaking, as interpreted by our 
state or governmental departments in Washington. 

No. 2. The answer to your question No. 2, I think, is 
“No.” It would not, of course, be the part of wisdom for 
the company to pay an enemy alien without first inquiring 
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WENEMY ALIEN ASSUREDS 








Results of questionnaire, 
made possible by splen- 
did cooperation of the 
States, reveal present at- 
titude in a situation of 
vital importance to all. 


4. Is any distinction made between enemy aliens, neutral nationals and 


friendly nationals? 


5. Is such procedure with regard to the foregoing as may exist in your 
State by statute, by insurance department ruling or by opinion of the 


State’s attorney-general? 


6. Are any instructions in force in your State, by statute or otherwise, 
with regard to the treatment by insurance agents and insurance brokers 
of insurance when the policyholder or prospective policyholder is an enemy 


alien or a foreign national? 




















from Washington if it were all right but its mere denial 
of liability in and of itself might not hold. 

No. 3. I rather think that in accordance with proper 
licenses, proceeds from health and accident policies, work- 
men’s compensation policies and similar policies, where 
the benefits are not large, could be properly paid. 

No. 4. Except as modified by my remarks above, I 
would say that the distinctions recognized, if any, will 
probably arise out of the surrounding facts which I will 
mention later. 

No. 5. I would say, offhand, that whatever final ac- 
tion were taken by a Connecticut company on some in- 
dividual case, it would be as a result of a conference with 
me and, if necessary, also with the Attorney General. 

No. 6. No. As a matter of fact, an insurance agent 
himself, in Connecticut, does not have to be a citizen. 
I think we have a few who are not citizens, but up to this 
time I have not been concerned about the situation. 

I might make the general observation that, if a real 
substantial loss occurred either in the fire field or in the 
casualty field (as distinguished from workmen’s compen- 
sation, health and accident insurance and automobile 
liability cases in moderate amounts) the high amounts in- 
volved would probably result in a freezing of the pay- 
ments. The same, in a general way, would be probably 
true in the life field. Ordinary amounts would probably 
reach the proper beneficiary. Very substantial amounts 
probably would not. 

Whatever opinions I have given above apply to the 
payment of funds to nationals who are residents of the 
United States. It would seem to me difficult, if not im- 
possible, to make payments to nationals who are resident 
abroad. 


MICHIGAN 


Reply by Eugene P. Berry, State insurance commis- 
sioner, in conformity with an opinion of Herbert Rushton, 
Michigan attorney general, dated February 20, 1942: 


Generally, the law of the State of Michigan on the 
status of enemy aliens is summed up in the following 
language of the Supreme Court of this state: 





“In refusing a new trial, the learned trial judge 
said: 

“‘T am satisfied that the great weight of authority 
is to the effect that an alien enemy residing in his 
own country cannot maintain an action in this forum, 
but that an alien residing here and conducting him- 
self properly under the law of our land has the right 
to the protection of the law and may assert that 
right in our courts.’ 

“In this conelusion we agree. Clarke v. Morey, 10 
Johns. (N. Y.) 68; Seymour v. Bailey, 66 Ill. 301; 
Hutchinson v. Brock, 11 Mass. 122; Rothbarth v. 
Herzfeld, 179 App. Div. 865; Arndt-Ober v. Metro- 
politan Opera Co., 169 N. Y. Supp. 944. See also, 
Viola v. Mackenzie, Mann & Co., 24 Dom. Law Rep. 
208.” 

Mittelstadt v. Kelly, 202 Mich. 524. 

The Constitution of the State of Michigan by Section 9 
of Article XVI, provides: 

“Sec. 9. Aliens, who are or who may hereafter 
become bona fide residents of this state, shall enjoy 
the same rights in respect to the possession, enjoy- 
ment and inheritance of property as native born 
citizens.” 

The general rules applying to the rights of enemy aliens 
during war are set forth in a note under the case of 
Watts, Watts, & Company, Limited, v. Union Austriaca 
Di Navigazione, etc. (U. S. Supreme Court, 3 Am Law 
Rep. 323.) 

It follows from the foregoing, in answer to your ques- 
tions: 

1. Enemy aliens resident in the enemy country may not 
prosecute any action while the state of war exists. 

2. An enemy alien resident in Michigan may sue not- 
withstanding the state of war. 

3. An enemy alien may be sued by a citizen. 

It seems to me that the answers to the questions sub- 
mitted are as follows: 

(a) In Michigan enemy alien residents may bring ac- 
tion against individuals, insurance companies or joint 
actions. An enemy alien resident in enemy country may 
not sue anyone. 

(b) An insurance company may deny liability where 
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the plaintiff is a non-resident enemy alien during the 
pendency of hostilities. The Michigan statute of limita- 
tions does not run against aliens during the time of the 
continuance of the war. Section 16, Chapter 266, Judica- 
ture Act of 1915 (Section 13,979, Compiled Laws of 1929). 
After the end of the war the enemy alien, although a non- 
resident, may pursue any remedy he may have. 

(c) The answer to this question depends upon residence. 

(d) There is no distinction between resident enemy 
aliens, neutral nations and friendly nationals. 

(e) The foregoing is rendered by virtue of provisions 
of the Constitution, the decision of the Supreme Court 
hereinbefore quoted and the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

(f) There are no instructions by statute in regard to 
the rights of enemy aliens. Hence, they are controlled by 
the general law. 

The above is written solely on the basis of the statutory 
laws of the State of Michigan as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court and is, of course, subject to pertinent 
Federal law. 


lOWA 


Reply by Charles R. Fischer, State commissioner of 
insurance, giving the following memorandum from Counsel 
Richard W. Merryman, dated February 17, 1942: 


The general rule in this state is that a resident enemy 
alien has the same rights to contract and sue that an 
ordinary citizen has. We have no statutes restrictive of 
such rights. Your attention is directed to an Attorney 
General’s opinion dated Dec. 14, 1917, in which this prin- 
ciple was clearly set forth. This opinion held that a resi- 
dent enemy alien is entitled to receive workmen’s com- 
pensation, in the same manner as any citizen, if the re- 
quirements of the law are otherwise fulfilled. Section 22 
of Article I of the Constitution of Iowa may be cited in 
this connection: 

“Foreigners who are or may hereafter become 
residents of this state shall enjoy the same rights in 
respect to the possession, enjoyment and descent of 
property as native born citizens.” 

Based on the above considerations, the answers to the 
inquiries in the letter are as follows: 

(1) In Iowa, resident enemy aliens are permitted to 
bring actions with the same right as any citizen of Iowa. 

(2) An insurance company in Iowa cannot deny liabil- 
ity on the ground that the policyholder is an enemy alien. 

(3) No. 

(4) No distinction is made between a neutral national, 
a friendly national and an enemy alien. 

(5) There is no special or restrictive procedure in this 
state. 

(6) No. 


WYOMING 
Reply by Alex Macdonald, State insurance commissioner: 


We wish to advise that we have no laws in the state 
governing this situation, but we are of the opinion that 
the Federal Bank Laws would apply. 

In answering Question No. 6, we would state that this 
department would certainly not permit the licensing of 
insurance agents or insurance brokers if it were known 
that they were enemy aliens or foreign nationals. 


UTAH 


Reply by C. N. Ottosen, deputy commissioner, insurance 
division, department of business regulation: 

In reference to the possible limitations in this state 
that might be applied against aliens and their assets: 
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The State of Utah has applied no such limitations. It 
is our understanding that all these limitations are purely 
Federal. In fact, these are the only limitations that we 
know of being applied in this state. 

I would suggest that you contact the Federal authorities. 


COLORADO 


Reply by Luke J. Kavanaugh, State commissioner of 
insurance: 


In Colorado enemy aliens are given the same rights 
as citizens in all matters pertaining to real and personal 
property, including the probate of estates. Practically the 
only restriction upon aliens in this state is in a statute 
passed in 1919 which permits any peace officers, if they 
think aliens are possessed of fire arms, to obtain a search 
warrant and relieve them of such fire arms in case of 
demand and refusal to yield the same. 

Under the circumstances, I do not believe that any in- 
surance company could deny liability under a policy of 
an enemy alien. This department has no rulings applying 
to aliens in insurance; nor, so far as I can discover, is 
there any opinion of any Attorney General concerning this 
matter. 

The only restrictions recognized in Colorado at the pres- 
ent time, therefore, would be those imposed by the Federal 
Government. Inasmuch as our legislature does not meet 
until January, 1943, it does not seem likely that there will 
be any change made before that time, if at all. I hope 
this information may be of some benefit to you. 


OREGON 


Reply by Seth B. Thompson, State insurance commis- 
sioner, per Wm. F. Leary, deputy: 


In the order of the questions propounded: 

1. No state law applicable; Federal law and U. S. Trea- 
sury rulings apply. 

2. Not solely by reason of being an alien enemy. 

3. Subject to U. S. Treasury rulings. 

4. (a) Transactions with enemy aliens would be sub- 
ject to U. S. Treasury rulings; (b) Neutral nationals and 
(c) friendly nationals are on same footing as before 
present war. 

5. (a) Governed by U. S. Treasury rulings; (b) and 
(c) governed by common usage. 

6. No. 


NEW MEXICO 


Reply by R. F. Apodaca, State superintendent of insur- 
ance: 


In answer to your questionnaire with respect to the 
status of foreign nationals as claimants in various capac- 
ities, please be informed that we are not aware of any 
law in this state governing same. We do not have any 
opinions from the Attorney General of the state relative 
to the questions set out in your letter. 

In view of the foregoing it would appear that the pro- 
cedure outlined by the Federal Government would govern 
the situations you outlined in your questionnaire. 


NEVADA 


Questionnaire was addressed to Hon. Henry C. Schmidt, 
State comptroller, and was returned with the following 
replies noted thereon (italics are ours): 


The answers to your questions are, numerically, (1) 
Yes. (2) No. (3) No. (4) No. (5) By department 
ruling. (6) No. ° 
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‘ KANSAS 


Reply by Robert Osborn, assistant commissioner, depart- 
ment of insurance: 


There is nothing in our Insurance Code affecting aliens 
or foreign nationals, and this department has not issued 
any orders regarding such matters. I understand that the 
“Trading With the Enemy Act” is applicable to insurance 
companies. This department has never attempted to en- 
force this statute as it is a Federal act. 

So far as I know, there is no provision in the Kansas 
laws which would prevent the issuing of insurance con- 
tracts to foreign nationals. I think the Federal statute 
would be a sufficient deterrent to prevent insurance com- 
panies from dealing with enemy aliens. Ordinarily this 
department would not be called upon to pass on such 
questions, and should it be necessary, we would have to 
secure the advice of our Attorney General. 


NEBRASKA 


Reply by C. C. Fraizer, State director of insurance, per 
B. B. Gribble, department actuary: 

We shall answer your questions in the order in which 
they are stated: 

1. We find no prohibition in so far as any enemy aliens 
bringing actions in the courts of this state are concerned. 

2. There is no statutory basis for an insurance company 
denying liability under a policy on account of the person 
entitled to the benefits being an enemy alien. 

3. We find no statutory basis for the withholding by an 
insurance company for the reasons and under the condi- 
tions stated. 

4. No. 

5. None. 

6. No. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Reply by George K. Burt, State commissioner of insur- 
ance and ex-officio State fire marshal: 

We have no law in our state providing for such a 
situation. There are some references thereto under Sec- 
tion 56.0120 and Section 17.0107 of South Dakota Code of 
1939 which is our latest code revision. 

There is a very interesting case over alien rights in a 
case re: Shafer’s Estate found in 50 South Dakota 232 
and 209 Northwestern 355 that indicates how the Courts 
have ruled on the rights of aliens in this case. 


GEORGIA 


Reply by W. R. Mitchell, deputy State insurance com- 
missioner: 


You are advised that there are no statutes of this state 
or rulings of this department governing the matters men- 
tioned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Reply by Dan C. Boney, State insurance commissioner: 


There are no statutes dealing with this subject in this 
state and I think you will find this subject controlled under 
the emergency powers conferred upon the President upon 
the Declaration of War. 


VIRGINIA 


Reply by Geo. A. Bowles, State commissioner of insur- 
ance: 


We have for acknowledgment your letter in reference 
to any restrictions which the State of Virginia may have 
against the collection of claims by aliens or enemy aliens 
against insurance companies and, in reply, we wish to 
advise that we know of no Virginia laws or court decisions 
affecting this matter. However, the Legislature.is in 
session at the present time and it may be that legislation 
of some nature affecting this matter may be passed. 

We had not given the matter any thought until receipt 
of your letter and it was our presumption that only Fed- 
eral laws would control these conditions. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Reply by Edgar B. Sims, State auditor and insurance 
commissioner: 


This is to advise that the insurance laws of this state 
make no reference to enemy aliens or friendly aliens act- 
ing as agents for insurance companies in the State of West 
Virginia, neither do the insurance laws make any refer- 
ence to enemy aliens or friendly aliens as insureds. In so 
far as we have knowledge, there is nothing to stop an alien 
from having access to the courts of this state. Neither 
do we know of any law that would enable an insurance 
company to deny liability where a policyholder was an 
enemy alien. 

The Attorney General’s office, however, advises that, 
although there is no law in this state on the subject 
of either enemy or friendly aliens and there has been no 
case in West Virginia to his knowledge, the courts in West 
Virginia would undoubtedly follow the Federal courts 
and give access to the courts to any enemy or friendly 
alien policyholder in suing an insurance company but, if 
recovery were made, the money would undoubtedly be im- 
pounded in the same manner that any other funds of 
enemy aliens would be impounded by the Federal Govern- 
ment during war time. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Reply by Orville Brown, deputy State attorney general, 
to whom the questionnaire from The Spectator was re- 
ferred by Hon. Matthew H. Taggart, State insurance 
commissioner : 


You seek replies to some six inquiries, and the Insur- 
ance Commissioner has referred this matter to me for 
such reply as this department, as attorney for his de- 
partment, might wish to make. 

It would seem to us that the questions raised generally 
involve court procedure, court rules, and statutes under 
which the courts operate. That is, the important question 
would be whether or not the courts are open to foreign 
nationals regardless of whether the subject matter of the 
suit might arise from an insurance policy or not. 

If we are correct in this it is, of course, submitted that 
the answer would be found in the statutes, court rules, 
and in such policies as the courts may adopt in such 
matters. Even the matter of the continuance of payments 
to enemy aliens still due from an insurance company, as, 
for instance, in the case of workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits, would not be a matter for insurance law or for the 
Insurance Commissioner. 

This state has made no distinction, we also add, by stat 
ute or otherwise, with regard to the treatment by insut- 
ance agents and insurance brokers, of insurance when 
the policyholder or prospective policyholder is an enemy 
alien or a foreign national. If it should develop that such 
an alien could not benefit under a policy of insurance, it 
would likely be well within the province of the Insurance 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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With The Spectator 


Life Advertising 
Girds for War 


The agenda for the Eastern Round 
Table of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association scheduled for the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on 
Thursday and Friday, March 26 and 
27, promises two days of significant 
deliberations and_ instructive ad- 
dresses for the conferees. 

A meeting of the committee on 
arrangements, of which George 
Adsit, vice-president of the Girard 
Life of Philadelphia, is chairman, 
was held in New York recently and 
adopted the slogan “Life Insurance 
Advertising Girds for War” as the 
theme of the round table sessions. 

The program will get under way 
with a luncheon on March 26 and 
will give special attention to the 
many problems engendered by the 
war and will attempt to find solu- 
tions for them, both through the 
exchange of ideas and information 
and from the prominent speakers 
who have consented to address the 
association. 

The conferees will be welcomed at 
Thursday’s luncheon by the presi- 
dent, A. Scott Anderson, of the 
Equitable Life of Des Moines, Ia., 
who will deliver “The L.A.A’s. 
Message to the Round Table.” 

The first meeting will follow im- 
mediately, with Nelson White, of the 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, a 
past president, delivering the “key- 
note” talk, his subject the theme 
slogan. Other speakers will be: 

Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secre- 
tary of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, whose topic 
will be “What the Sales Force Needs 
from Life Insurance Advertising.” 

Henry Hoke, editor of THE RE- 
PORTER (of direct mail advertis- 
ing) whose subject will be “Direct 
Mail Selling Strategy in Time of 
War.” 


Company and Employees 
Each Pay Half 


The Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association and its running 
mate, the United Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, both of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, have announced a plan where- 
by the companies will pay one-half 
of the purchase price of Defense 
Savings Bonds for employees whose 
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salaries are $250 a month or less. 
Such employees can purchase bonds 
with a maturity value up to $200, with 
one-half of the cost paid by the com- 
panies. Under this arrangement, the 
681 employees of the companies made 
application for $96,875 of Defense 
Savings Bonds to be paid for under 
the Government’s suggested payroll 
allotment plan during the year, with 
the companies matching dollars with 
the employees. 

The United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Omaha, Nebraska, closed 
the year 1941 with $202,786,472 of 
paid-for life insurance in force—a 
gain of $32,629,904; while the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Associa- 
tion collected premiums during the 
year of $22,254,221.49. 

— + 


Loyal Protective 


Expansion 


At the annual meeting of Loyal 
Protective Life Insurance Company at 
Boston, gains were announced for 
1941 in all departments. The acci- 
dent and health premium income was 
$1,288,184, a gain for the year of 
$65,973. The disability rate was very 
favorable as was the mortality rate 
in the life department. 

The life insurance in force showed 
a gain of 13 per cent. The surplus 
as regards policyholders increased to 
$1,467,665, a gain of 5% per cent. 

In view of the wide-spread employ- 
ment situation, the company an- 
nounced also the formation of a 
group department with Walter E. 
Collins as manager. Mr. Collins has 
been with the group department at 
the home office of the Connecticut 
General Life for a number of years 
and studied insurance at the Hart- 
ford College of Insurance. 

Also, the company announced that 
it is expanding its Canadian head 
office at Toronto in order to handle 


the issuance of policies, the payment _ 


of claims and other matters directly 
from that office. Charles A. Lytle 
who was elected assistant secretary 
of the company at its annual meet- 
ing has been made manager of the 
Canadian head office and is taking 
up his duties at once. Mr. Lytle has 
been with the company for a period 
of 8 vears and has had a broad train- 
ing. 

Mr. William A. Skelton, formerly 
Provincial manager, has been made 
manager for Canada. 


Planning Agent’s 
Victory Effort 


Relationship of the life under- 
writer to America’s war effort will 
be the principal topic for discussion 
at the midyear meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers in Memphis, Tenn., on March 
26-28, John A. Witherspoon of Nash- 
ville, president of the organization, 
has announced. 

This will be the National Asso- 
ciation’s first full meeting since 
America entered the war and the 
place of life insurance as a war in- 
dustry as well as the work of the 
agent for home-front defense will be 
charted. Of special importance will 
be a complete discussion of the de- 
fense bond selling efforts of the 
National Association, and plans for 
expanding such work. 

“Because of the many new prob- 
lems imposed by active warfare,” 
Mr. Witherspoon said, “this will be 
one of the most important midyear 
meetings of the National Associa- 
tion ever held. It is the association’s 
job at this time to give its members 
a clear picture of what is expected 
of them and what they can do in the 
war effort.” 

There will be four major sessions 
during the meeting. On Thursday, 
March 26, there will be a “midyear 
agency management conference” 
under the direction of Wilbur W. 
Hartshorn, Metropolitan Life, Hart- 
ford, chairman of the association’s 
committee on general agents and 
managers. John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., B. N. Woodson and Lewis W. S. 
Chapman of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, Hartford, will 
conduct the program, which will 
deal with motivation of the agent 
under current conditions. There will 
also be a meeting of state association 
presidents, under Ralph W. Hoyer, 
John Hancock Mutual, Columbus, 
Ohio, chairman of the committee on 
state and regional associations. 

= = 


Royal Highlander 
New Officers 


At the recent meeting of the Royal 
Highlander Life Insurance Company 
at Lincoln, Neb., L. E. Smith was 
elected president; C. A. Smith, was 
made secretary and treasurer; and 
A. C. Best became vice-president. 

Directors chosen for the year are 
L. E. Smith, C. A. Smith, Fred H. 
Hanke, L. J. Siekmann and A. C. Best. 
The meeting followed shortly after 
the death of William E. Sharp, late 
president of the company and one of 
its founders in 1896. 
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Heads Army’s 
Hygiene Work 


Lieutenant Colonel A. J. Lanza, 
Army Medical Corps, of New York 
City, who was assistant medical 
director, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, has been ordered to active 
duty, the War Department announced. 

Colonel Lanza will serve as chief 
of the Occupational and Military 
Hygiene Subdivision, Preventive Med- 
icine Division, which initiates, co- 
ordinates and supervises all Medical 
Department activities in connection 
with the Army’s industrial hygiene 
program, including health problems 
in all Army - operated industrial 
plants. 

During the first World War Colonel 
Lanza was in charge of the Office 
of Occupational Diseases, U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, which position he 
held until January, 1920. During the 
succeeding 18 months he served as 
Medical Director of the Hydraulic 
Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio. In 
June, 1921, he became a special staff 
member in the International Health 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Subsequently he was detailed as ad- 
visor in industrial hygiene to the Com- 
monwealth Government of Australia 
and remained there until 1924. 

He served as executive secretary 
of the National Health Council, New 
York City, from April, 1924, until 
1926, when he was appointed assis- 
tant medical director, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 


New York Comments 
On Group Growth 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink of New York has submitted 
to the Legislature his complete pre- 
liminary report for the year 1941. 
Among the subjects not included in 
the portion released on February 5 
are: Group Insurance, Mortality 
Tables, Non-Forfeiture Values, Fra- 
ternal Benefit Societies, Accident and 
Health Insurance, Insurance Rates 
and the Administration of Companies 
in Liquidation. 

The report shows the tremendous 
growth that has taken place in the 
group life insurance field. The amount 
of group insurance now in force is 
almost equal to the total life insur- 
ance in force in 1912, when group 
ifsurance had its beginning in this 
country. “The growth of group in- 
surance,” said the Superintendent, “is 
not only a story of insurance progress 
but one of social progress as well. It 
has afforded low cost protection for 
millions of our workers. It has also 
made for better understanding and 
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"Now, here's the picture .. . 


good will between management and 
labor and has done not a little to re- 
duce labor turn-over with its atten- 
dant expense.” 

One of the matters discussed has 
to do with the disposition to be made 
of dividends received under group 
life and group accident and health 
policies, particularly with regard to 
the extent to which an employer is 
entitled to reimbursement for con- 
tributions he has made. The Depart- 
ment suggests an amendment to the 
law requiring premium contribution 
by the employers in the group acci- 
dent and health field as an aid in the 
treatment of this problem. 








WA 





Because a large portion of the com- 
plaints received by the Department 
during the year involved claims under 
the more limited accident and health 
policies, a survey was made of that 
type of coverage. As a result of con- 
ferences held with company execu- 
tives it was concluded that there was 
considerable room for improvement 
and that the companies should remedy 
the defects. These include the use of 
new policy contracts. granting broad- 
er coverage at lower rates and the 
revamping of sales methods for the 
purpose of avoiding misrepresenta- 
tion and presenting to the insured a 
broader picture of the coverage. 








On August 24th next, Chandler Bullock, whose picture appears on the 
front cover of this issue, becomes chairman of the board of State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company at Worcester, Mass. Early notice of this pend- 
ing change was given in The Spectator for February 26. 

Mr. Bullock has been president of the State Mutual for nearly 15 years 
and had served the company in various capacities for 24 years before 
that. Once a practicing attorney, he became associated with the State 
Mutual in 1903 as solicitor and as a director. He was a son of the com- 
pany's fifth president and a grandson of its third. 

In 1905 Mr. Bullock, who is now 70 years of age, became counsel and 
then, in 1907, was made general counsel. He became vice-president in 
1921 and in 1927 succeeded to the presidency. He is active in civic 
affairs and is a director of several railroads, hotel companies and public 


utilities. 
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2,850,000 Own 
Equitable Policies 


More than 2,850,000 persons own 
individual policies or group certifi- 
cates in the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, New 
York, a new record high, Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president, announced re- 
cently at the annual meeting of the 
Society’s board of directors. 

Total life insurance protection in 
force under Equitable policies in- 
creased $470,000,000 during the past 
year to a new all-time high of $7,607,- 
000,000. Of this, ordinary totalled 
$4,866,000,000 and group $2,741,000,- 
000. 

New purchases of ordinary insur- 
ance aggregated $306,000,000 and new 
group insurance purchases $143,866,- 
000. Total purchases of life insur- 
ance showed an increase over the 
preceding year of 18 per cent. 

Assets registered a gain of $176,- 
000,000, the largest increase recorded 
for any single year, to a total of $2,- 
740,600,000. 

In addition to the sums set aside 
in reserves to meet future obligations, 
the amount set aside as surplus to 
cover special contingencies was in- 
creased to $7,780,000 and $8,900,000 
was added to unassigned surplus. 

Principal investments of the So- 
ciety at the year-end included United 
States government obligations, $407,- 
120,949; public utility bonds, $549,- 
391,478; railroad bonds, $423,050,382; 
railroad equipment obligations, $56,- 
780,417; industrial bonds, $415,362,- 
995; other bonds, $6,324,135; pre- 
ferred and guaranteed stocks, $46,- 
619,385; first mortgages, $370,267,- 
984; real estate, $127,709,871; and 
loans to policyholders $197,459,611. 
Cash holdings amounted to $82,957,- 
111. 

The yield for 1941 from the So- 
ciety’s entire investment in bonds and 
stocks was 3.38 per cent. On all as- 
sets, the average net return in 1941 
was 3.26 per cent, compared with 3.27 
per cent in 1940. 

The Society made 2,302 new first 
mortgage loans on homes and busi- 
ness properties last year, aggregat- 
ing $54,095,000. The gross rate of 
return on the Society’s mortgage in- 
vestments during the year was 4.73%. 
The interest collected on mortgages 
during the year was 99.5 per cent of 
the amount falling due. The Equit- 
able Society at the year-end had first 
mortgage loans of $73,716,000 assist- 
ing small business enterprises in 45 
states. 


The Society sold 1,160 farms and 
2,224 city properties, its holdings of 
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foreclosed real estate declining from 
$141,372,000 to $115,643,000. 

The total consideration from sales 
of foreclosed real estate during 
the years 1934-1941, inclusive, these 
being the years of the Society’s larg- 
est volume of sales, was $87,400,000, 
involving a total book cost of $86,- 
700,000, and a total book value of 
$79,800,000. 

A record volume of protection in 
force was established under all group 
insurance coverages during 1941. 
More than 1,520,000 employees in 
2,300 business and industrial organ- 
izations were protected by $2,741,- 
000,000 of Equitable group life insur- 
ance at the year-end. More than 
1,000,000 workers were also protected 
under group accident and health, acci- 
dental death and dismemberment, 
hospital expense insurance and sur- 
gical benefits, and group annuities. 


Phoenix Mutual Revises 
Premium Rates 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has revised its rates to 
make all premiums conform more 
closely with current experience. As a 
result, premiums for several kinds of 
policies have been moderately in- 
creased, others remain unchanged, 
while 5 Year and 10 Year Term 
policies, under age 50 at issue, have 
been reduced. 

The increases affect only those 
policies with premiums larger than 
Ordinary Life. The maximum in- 
crease applies to Retirement Income 
Plans issued at the higher ages, the 
increase averaging about 5%. Under 
all other policies, the increase aver- 
ages about 24%. For example, the 
former rate at age 35 for a 20 
Premium Life was $33.49. The new 
rate is $34.23. The corresponding 
rate for a 20 Year Endowment was 
$47.18 and has now been increased to 
$48.48. 

No change in rates was made for 
any single premium policy or for any 
Ordinary Life policy. No changes 
were made in any cash values or any 
other nonforfeiture benefit, except for 
slight increases at certain ages under 
Retirement Income Annuities. 

The extent of Term premium re- 
ductions is illustrated by the follow- 
ing: At age 25, the 5 Year Term 
premium has been reduced from 
$10.29 to $9.54, while the 10 Year 
Term premium has dropped from 
$10.49 to $9.74. At age 40, the 5 Year 
Term premium of $13.34 has been 


reduced to $12.84 and the 10 Year’ 


Term, from $14.18 to $13.68. 


A.L.C. Medicos 
Plan Annual Meet 


Preliminary plans are now in 
progress for the 32nd annual meet- 
ing of the medical section, American 
Life Convention, to be held at The 
Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, . Colo- 
rado, on June 4, 5 and 6, Dr. W. F. 
Blackford, medical director, Common- 
wealth Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky., chairman of the sec- 
tion, has revealed. 

Dr. J. Raymond B. Hutchinson, 
medical director, Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Washington, D. 
C., is program chairman for the June 
meeting and is working out the de- 
tails for this important gathering in 
co-operation with Dr. Blackford and 
the other officers of the medical sec- 
tion, who are: vice-chairman, Dr. 
Thomas H. Dickson, medical director, 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; secretary, Dr. B. F. 
Byrd, medical director, National Life 
& Accident Insurance Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; and member of the board 
of managers, Dr. J. M. Livingston, 
medical director, Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, Waterloo, 
Ontario. 


Security Mutual Tops 
$100,000,000 

The Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Binghamton, New 
York, passed the $100,000,000 mark 
in life insurance in force at the end 
of February after a 1941 record high- 
lighted by an increase of approximate- 
ly 7 per cent in assets, more than 
10 per cent in new paid business, 
exceptionally favorable mortality ex- 
perience, and a substantial gain in 
surplus. 

Achievement of the $100,000,000 
mark came on February 28, birthday 
of the company’s president, Frederick 
D. Russell, who was presented with 
a scroll in commemoration of the 
event, climax to a two-months’ cam- 
paign. 


Forty-Three to 
Ninety-Eight 

The Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, Inc., 
with headquarters in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, announced that the 
estimate of total sales of Ordinary 
life insurance in New York City for 
January, 1942 was $98,010,000 which 
compares with $48,275,000 reported 
for January of last year. 
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How to Become 
A Millionaire 


Qualifications have opened for the 
1942 edition of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, it is 
announced by Robert P. Burroughs, 
National Life of Vermont, Man- 
chester, N. H., chairman of the or- 
ganization. The latest date for ac- 
cepting qualifications for membership 
is July 1, 1942. 

The annual meeting of the Round 
Table will be held on August 24, in 
connection with the Minneapolis con- 
vention of the National Association, 
Mr. Burroughs announces. On the 
weekend prior to the meeting, Aug- 
ust 21-23, the group will hold its out- 
ing at Breezy Point. Paul Dunnavan, 
Minneapolis, and A. J. Ostheimer, 
III, Philadelphia, are in charge of 
arrangements for the outing. 

Qualifications for the Round Table 
are as follows: 


“An applicant for membership in the 
Million Dollar Round Table must certify 
that he is a member of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and in good 
standing with his local Association. 

“An applicant must certify that he has 
paid for $1,000,000.00 or more of regular 
life insurance excluding any brokerage 
business placed in his name by another 
underwriter. Volume credit allowed by 
the Million Dollar Round Table will be as 
follows: 

“1. Regular life insurance, both single 
and annual premium, will count at face 
value. 

“2. Family Income and Family Main- 
tenance credit to be given as follows: 10 
years—$1,784; 15 years—$2,098; 20 years— 
$2,368. 

“3. Special forms of life insurance will 
count on the basis of the credit allowed 
by the issuing company to its agents. 

“4. Single Premium Annuities, one and 
one-half (1/2) times* the amount of the 
deposit. 

“5. Annual Premium Deferred Annuities 
(or Retirement Annuities) thirty (30) 
times the annual premium. 

“6. Group Life Insurance, a twenty per 
cent (20%) credit of Group volume; pro- 
vided, however, (a) that the total volume 
credit shall not exceed in any one year 
$200,000, (b) that there shall not be less 
than two cases, (c) that no Group case, 
regardiess of amount, can count for more 
than $100,000, and (d) that volume credit 
of any group case is restricted to business 
Produced during the first year of that 
case. 

“7. Group retirement annuities to be in- 
cluded at ten times the annual premium 
but such credit to be included in the total 
Group allowance. 

“8. The volume of Single Premium and 


* Annual Premium Deferred Annuities (or 


Retirement Annuities) and Group Insur- 
ance separately and collectively cannot 
exceed 50% of the qualifying credits. 

“9. No credit for qualification is to be 
given to premiums derived from Group 
Accident, Health and Hospitalization 
plans. 

“10. Joint Business, only the proportion 
on which the applicant receives the full 
first year and renewal commissions. 

“There must be a minimum of ten cases 
Paid for to complete qualification. 

“Letters, certifying to the amount writ- 
ten by the applicant, must be received by 
the Chairman from an Officer, Manager, 
or General Agent of the company or com- 
Panies through which the business was 
Placed. 








“Qualifications for the years 1941-42 may 
be made by any eligible producer in any 
period of twelve consecutive months be- 
ginning on or after January 1, 1941, ending 
prior to July 1, 1942. Provided, however, 
that no business used shall be a duplication 
of any used in previous qualifications.” 

The membership is divided into 
three classes. A member qualifying 
for three consecutive years is known 
as a “life” member. An eligible pro- 
ducer who qualifies under the rules 
but has not attained life membership 
is known as a “qualifying” member. 
Life members who qualify for the 
current year are known as “life and 
qualifying” members. 


Increase— 


Not Decrease 


In The Spectator for Feb. 26, the 
total life insurance in force at the 
end of 1941 for the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
was shown as $1,137,919,897. That 
figure is correct but it was incorrectly 
stated that it represented a decrease 
of $7,891,204 from the same item in 
1940. As a matter of fact the sum of 
$7,891,204 was an increase for that 
amount over the total life insurance 
in force at the close of 1940. 


Sn The Common Cause 


We are happy to acknowledge the good 
business sportsmanship of our friend The 


Penn Mutual. 


Recently that Company was able to make 
payment to a beneficiary through informa- 
tion picked up by a Prudential Agent. 


His little act of service was mentioned favor- 
ably in one of the series of Penn Mutual ad- 
messages well-known to the insurance fra- 


ternity. 


Helping any beneficiary means helping the 
common cause. All of us welcome a chance 
to cooperate to that end. 


And such a word of comment, from a neigh- 
bor Company, is valued as a most satisfying 


reward. 


Ged) eudential 


Insurance 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 


Company of America 
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DEFENSE 


* 
BONDS 


AND STAMPS 


. . . That is the duty of every American. But remem- 
ber, too, that life insurance is also playing a vital role in 


our all-out war effort. 


Life insurance dollars not only build financial security 
for the insured and protection for his family, but they 
also help win the war in these specific ways: 





77th ANNUAL REPORT 


Nc ekncknaes $319,802,808 
Reserves and other 

liabilities........ 300,048,253 
Contingency funds. 5,878,000 
Capital and surplus 13,876,555 
Life insurance pre- 

mium income.... $47,359,674 
Accident insurance 

premium income. 4,449,165 
Total income...... 71,324,405 
New paid life in- 

surance — gain 

over previous 

year 29.7%......$ 222,574,922 
Life insurance in 

force December 

31.............. 1,300,770,919 





Payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries 
Year 1941....... $ 26,402,748 








Since organization 381,275,126 | 





1. Insurance Preserves National Stability and 
Morale... 


Through Connecticut General alone 
590,000 policyholders have $1,300,- 
700,000 protection. During 1941 Con- 
necticut General paid $26,402,748 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. The 
security of American families and the 
national morale gain much from the 
stability that life insurance provides. 


2. Insurance Acts as a Brake on Inflation... 


Any nation faced with a greatly in- 
creased national income and a de- 
creasing availability of consumer goods 
must guard against excessive price in- 
creases. Part of this increased national 
income will be invested in Defense 
Bonds and Stamps; an important part 
mn insurance premium payments. Both 
do an important job of building in- 
dividual and national security. 


3. Insurance Dollars ‘Go to War"... 


Connecticut General has a total of 
$173,246,000 invested in government 
bonds, public utilities, railroads, farm 
loans and defense housing . . . money 
which is providing, directly or in- 
directly, specific aid to our all-out 
war effort. 


Thus the facts show that life insurance today 


dol 


— to supply two national essentials: “war 
} , eo 
ars” for national security, and individual 


security and stability for American families. 


* 


Life Insurance, Accident and Health Insurance, 
Salary Allotment Insurance and Annuities, All 
Forms of Group Insurance, and Group Annuities. 
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beem—-Special to The Spectator---=-' 


NE of the major problems now 

confronting life insurance com- 
panies in Canada at the moment is 
not how to develop business but how 
to maintain at sufficient strength 
their agency forces. 

Companies have seen the war sap 
their agency force strength in drib- 
bles to date, but the entry of the 
United States into active participa- 
tion in hostilities has brought the war 
close to home as it were, with the con- 
comitant result that there has been a 
marked increase in enlistments for 
active service. 

The companies are co-operating in 
every way with agents who want to 
go into active service. Many are pay- 
ing handsome bonuses to those who 
join up for active service and are 
guaranteeing a job on their return. 

Talking with one company execu- 
tive regarding this problem, he stated: 
“We are bonusing employees who join 
up for active service and are guar- 
anteeing them a job when they get 
back. We cannot guarantee the same 
job, because neither we nor they know 
in what condition they will be in on 
their return. However, they will not 
find us wanting. They can count on 
us to keep their homes together.” 

Too, an unseen, an unknown sacri- 
fice as far as the public is concerned, 
is the expense involved in schooling 
inexperienced agents to carry on while 
the more qualified regular producers 
do their duty overseas. 

One method by which this lack of 
agency forces is being overcome is 
the developing of members of office 
staffs in tackling the servicing of 
clients and producing new accounts. 

While, on the surface, this tremend- 
ous job might seem insurmountable, 
it is gradually being overcome. Life 
insurance offers income on a commis- 
sion basis; war work offers $60 to 
$100 weekly. But the telling argument 
is this: War work lasts so long as the 
war does; life insurance offers a real 
chance to develop a business of one’s 


‘own. Therefore, today, the calibre of 


new recruits into the life agency busi- 
ness is tending much higher than in 
years past. Some years ago, life 
insurance was a last resort to many 
out of work; it was better than 
nothing. Today, with war jobs offer- 
ing high salaries, the naw recruit who 
turns to life insurance has indicated 
he feels he stands a chance of earn- 
ing more in that field. The problem 
is not yet solved, but it is gradually 
righting itself. 
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Walter Cluff 


Retires 


Because of long and sustained ill- 
ness, caused from a heart ailment, 
Walter Cluff, who has been connected 
with the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., for 
the past 30 years, has been relieved 
of all responsibility by the company 
and placed on the retirement list. 

Mr. Cluff has been more or less in- 
active at his office for the past year. 
As a life insurance man, Mr. Cluff’s 
record is well known in the insur- 
ance fraternity. The highlights of 
his career as an insurance man would 
include his pioneering work as an 
educator. 

He was one of the first to establish 
a formal correspondence training 
course for the benefits of life in- 
surance fieldmen, a course which has 
been adopted by numerous companies, 
and had wide circulation. He is the 
author of two standard text books 
on life insurance, and his text books 
have been used extensively in the 
United States and Canada, and trans- 
lated into foreign languages, and the 
copyright sold in Italy. His speech 
before the American Life Convention 
in Chicago, on the selection and train- 
ing of men, attracted much attention, 
including a full-page discussion in the 
Insurance Magazine of London, Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Cluff is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; he spent ten years 
in the field as a life insurance pro- 
ducer, being one of the leading pro- 
ducers of his company. For the past 
fifteen years he held the position of 
educational director with the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company. 

Because his daughters live in the 
East, the youngest one being director 
of the Day Nursery, he is joining her 
at Hartford, Conn., and will there 
make his home at 131 Woodland Ave- 


nue, 
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Agent May Start 
Jap-a-Week Club 


Those in attendance at the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa General School of 
Instruction at the home office in Jan- 
‘uary will long remember Agent Paul 
McCray’s brief, dramatic contribu- 
tion to the program. Called to the 
auditorium stage with other members 
of the 1941 President’s Premier 
Club, he announced from the platform 
his enlistment in the Navy. After 
a burst of spontaneous applause from 
the audience, McCray said, “I figure 
being in the Navy won’t be a whole 
lot different than selling life insur- 
ance. In this business it’s ‘Get an 
App.’ In the Navy, it’s ‘Get a Jap’.” 








FORTY-SECOND NATIONAL ANNUAL 


LIFE AND 


FINANCIAL iggy STATEMENT 





December 31, 1941 





ASSETS 
Bonds Owned 


$45,503.869.71 


U. S. Government Bonds $11.997.333.81 
Canadian Government, Provinces and Cities 1.056.801.62 
Bonds of States of the U. S. 3.552.749.82 
Municipal Bonds 12.111.558.89 
Railroad Bonds 850.296.24 
Public Utility Bonds 10.615.535.86 
Industrial and Other Bonds ; 5.319.593.47 
Real Estate Loans 31.919.895.87 
City Loans $28.868.964.24 
Farm Loans 3.050.931.63 
Stocks Owned 1.345,166.01 
Cash in Banks and Offices ¥ 4.829,164.57 


Real Estate Owned. of which $1.886.447.00 is used in whole or in 


part for Company purposes 
Collateral Loans 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 
Policy Loans 


Interest Due and Accrued 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve. Life and Annuity Contracts 
Reserve. Disability Policies 

Reserve for Epidemics 

Investment Fluctuation Fund 

Gross Premiums Paid in Advance 

Taxes Accrued But Not Due 

Agents’ Bond Deposits 

Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment 


Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items 


Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus 


Capital and Surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


3.093,791.65 
42,480.00 
2.748.126.53 
5,617,627.91 
522,727.53 


$ 95,622,849.78 











$76.393.650.00 
1.904,992.00 
1.500,000.00 
2.000.000.00 
466.094.65 
967,122.62 
183,645.82 
286,120.59 
628.204.67 


$84,629.830.35 
10,993.019.43 





$ 95,622,849.78 








Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1941 


Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1941 


$108,161.651.00 
879,635,856.00 





THE NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


| NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Why Men Buy Life 


Insurance 


More important than a knowledge 
of methods of selling is a knowledge 
of why men buy. A thorough under- 
standing of the basic reasons for a 
given action will smooth the way for 
one who would deign to cause a repeti- 
tion of that action. All are familiar 
with what transpired in the selling 
of life insurance during recent months, 
when war clauses placed a deadline 
on the opportunity for the public to 
obtain a bargain, but it remained for 
Vice President Willard E. Wise, of 
the Provident Mutual Life, to dig 
beneath the surface and express the 
moral involved in words which con- 
stitute a sales sermon of the most 
vital import. We are reprinting a 
verbatim report of that part of his 
recent convention address having to 
do with this subject in the headlined 
items which follow. He was address- 
ing the company’s General Agents’ 
Regional Meeting at Chicago. 


The Battle of the 
War Clauses 


There was another great battle in 
December: the battle of the war clause. 
In one month you sold almost six 
months’ business, if it had all bee: 
accepted. I wonder why you sold so 
much life insurance packed into a 
few short weeks? You weren’t offer- 
ing anything you hadn’t offered be- 
fore. You weren’t offering anything 
that a man hadn’t needed before. 
Why, then, did he buy? 

Well, first, he bought because you 
offered him a bargain. Second, you 
offered him a deadline. 

Yet these two reasons were not the 
main issue for buying life insurance. 
They were good reasons for buying 


Prospecting 


something a man already wanted, but 
they were not fundamental or basic. 
The buying power had been there all 
along, and confidence had been there 
all along, but it took a war clause 
to motivate you to motivate other men 
into action. 

It is always necessary to use mo- 
tivation in order to get action. The 
prospect may understand life insur- 
ance, he may admit that he needs it, 
he may have the funds to pay for it, 
but being a human being he will al- 
most invariably postpone it. Usually 
the question is not whether he will 
buy more life insurance; the question 
is usually: “Will I buy life insurance 
now or will I buy it later.” You gave 
him a motivating reason to buy now. 

Frequently, we can raise men from 
a hundred thousand to two hundred 
thousand dollars of production, or 
even more, if we will teach them that 
motivation is all-important. We must 
teach them that the essence of closing 
technique is to remove a decision 
from the mind of the prospect and 
make it easy for him to buy without 
a decision wherever possible. That is 
just exactly what our war clause did. 
He did not have to make a decision; 
all he had to do was act. There was 
only one way, and that way was for- 
ward. 


Concept of Finished 


Sale 


All the planning, all the analyzing, 
and all the programming in the 
world—excellent as they are—are of 
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no avail unless the agent holds to the 
concept of the finished sale. 

Doctor Ogbert of Dartmouth says 
that people buy life insurance at the 
age change not to save money but 
to appear to make a decision when 
they have only one sensible choice 
left. Also, people buy on the medi- 
cal examination because they no 
longer find it necessary to make a 
decision; the doctor makes it for them. 

The smart agent never gives the 
prospect a chance to fret and worry 
over decisions he must make. Wher- 
ever possible, he makes the decision 
for the prospect by motivating so 
strongly that only one alternative is 
left. 

I know that a great many of you 
are wondering what the future holds 
for us. Problems lie ahead of us 
that cannot be avoided; they must be 
faced, and they will have a great 
tendency to upset our established 
thinking. They will bring change, 
and there is nothing that the aver- 
age man resents more than change. 


The War and Life 


Insurance 

Take, for instance, the war itself. 
Of course it will affect life insur- 
ance. It has already affected life in- 
surance by the imposition of a war 
clause. It is possible that more re- 
strictions will have to be placed on 
our policies. Our prospects among 
some groups of the population will 
disappear entirely, and will pop up 
again in entirely different places. 
Some of our agents will leave us to 
man the guns at the front; others, 
probably marginal agents, will leave 
to fight behind the guns in factory 
or plant. These things are not pleas- 
ant facts to face. 

Along with war we face inflation. 
Inflation of a sort is already here in 
the form of increased prices. This 


-inflation will work hardship in those 


of us who are not dealing in com- 
modities but in the promises men 
live by. We shall redeem our policy 
guarantees, but there will be no as- 
surance that the promises will be re- 
deemed in terms of equivalent buy- 
ing power. No one can offer such as- 
surance. 

We face mounting taxes. We have 
seen nothing yet. To forge arms 
enough to defend democracy requires 
colossal expenditures for which we 
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and our children’s children shall have 
to pay throughout many years. This 
burden will fall on life insurance as 
a business and on you and me as in- 
dividuals. 

You have heard how the interest 
securities has been 
Here again, 


rate on safe 
going down and down. 
the end is not in sight. 

This change has already atfected 
us more than we like to realize. It 
has changed our sales appeal, and 
those who have failed to change with 
it have lost out. To many of us, this 
outlook is not pleasing. 


Era of Insecurity 


And Change 

How will this affect you as indi- 
viduals? How will you face this era 
of insecurity and change? What 
will be the effect of this period on 
your family? No man can answer 
with assurance, but I feel that you 
will answer the challenge as you 
have answered previous challenges. 
Always you have come through on 
a higher plane than before. You 
came through a former war—better 
men. You have lived through infla- 
tion and have forgotten it. In a 
period of rising taxes and mounting 
depression, you have fought the good 
fight, you have kept the faith. 
Through changes in _ disability, 
changes in selection, changes in 
premiums, and other upheavals you 
have kept your balance. 

Struggle is the essence of life. 
You and I would find life very flat 
without struggle and very tedious 
without change. In our individual 
battles for security, we overlook the 
fact that real men are never made 
by security; they are made by the 
battle for security. 

How will you handle these prob- 
lems? I do not know. But I do 
know that somehow you will manage, 
just as you have always managed. 
There may not be security for you, 
but insecurity will never be _per- 
mitted to envelop your wife and your 
children. 


Doubtful and Uncertain 
Prospects 


And so it is with all of us—all over 
America, in city homes, in country 
farms, in suburban tracts. All over 
the United States your prospects are 


facing these same spectors of in- 
security: war; inflation; taxes; com- 
plexity of business, and government 
regulations which make our prob- 
lem of interest rates seem a rela- 
tively simple one. 

No wonder your prospects do not 
sleep o’nights. No wonder they are 
insecure, harassed, doubtful, uncer- 
tain. They have reason to be. And 
I say that to them, as well as to you, 
the problem still remains not so much 
what they will do about it if they 


live—for they will muddle through 
somehow—but what will happen to 
their families in this troubled world 
if they do not live. Their brains and 
their good right arms will bring 
them through the storm, if life lasts 
—but if it does not, who will bring 
the ship to port? This, then, is our 
task in 1942—not to deny the uncer- 
tainty and insecurity that frame the 
future, but to admit that insecurity 
is ahead just as it has always been 
ahead; that our prospects will pull 
through these times just as they 
have pulled through other times be- 
hind them; and that only through the 
promises we sell can they find the 
sense of security and certainty for 
those they love. 








" Bawocgile tested, up-to-the-minute 
is the Case Boox, the Mutual Benefit’s procedure for 


training new members of the agency organization. 





Each succeeding case, interesting in itself as an indepen- 
dent study, takes the new agent a step further toward 
complete competence as a life underwriter. Coupled with 
daily assignments of field activity, it makes continuous 


progress an accomplished fact. New men like it! 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE 





Organized 1845 


COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 
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Advertising 





Fidelity Mutual Organ Tells 
How, When, Where 


In answering the questions, “Should 
an Agent Advertise? And if so, How, 
and When, and Where?” a recent is- 
sue of the Fidelity Field Man of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
takes it for granted “that an agent 
should take advantage of every op- 
portunity to favorably identify his 
name and his personality with that of 
his product and his company.” It 
then distinguishes between two main 
types of advertising—first, “long term 
prestige building advertising, pri- 
marily designed to implant the name 
of the agent and his company in the 
consciousness of the prospects of his 
community and acquaint them with 
what he has to sell” and, second, “‘that 
type of advertising which seeks to 
elicit immediate interest in a specific 
proposal or plan of insurance which 
is so geared to a planned selling ef- 
fort that more or less immediate re- 
sults will follow by which the ad- 
vertising may in some degree be 
measured.” 


Three Essentials 


In considering first the long-term 
type of advertising, there are three 
essentials, as follows: “First, a knowl- 
edge of advertising technique so that 
he can prepare an appeal which will 
gain a hearing. This is a problem of 
copy. 

“Second, a knowledge of how to 
place his copy before persons who are 
real prospects. This is a problem of 
media. 

“Third, resources to continue his 
effort over an extended period of time. 
This is a problem of finance.” 

Most agents are likely to be de- 
ficient in one or more of these three 
essentials and therefore should care- 
fully consider whether any proposed 
plan of advertising is worth the cost. 
A special problem is presented by the 
use of direct mail for prestige build- 
ing. Policyholders and a carefully 
selected list of preferred prospects 
“may be intensively cultivated 
through steady mailings which em- 
ploy a refreshing variety, including 
such mailings as monthly blotters, 
birthday greetings, change of age ap- 
peal, news of interest, clippings, per- 
sonal notes and an occasional piece 
of some originality and sparkle. Since 
the appeal is direct and personal, its 
preparation is more obvious and the 
handicap of lack of advertising tech- 
nique is not so apparent. This is ideal 
prestige building. It is ideal policy- 
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Departmental 


holder cultivation. But it too can 
easily be costly.” 

Turning to the second type, “which 
seeks to develop immediate interest in 
a specific proposal or plan and which 
presupposes a planned selling effort to 
cash in on that advertising. Here 
general media are of little value be- 
cause their appeal must be general- 
ized and because the opportunity to 
make direct contact with the circula- 
tion of that media is minimized.” 
However, “the selective process again 
reaches its highest degree of perfec- 
tion in direct mail. Direct mail ad- 
mits of a refinement of technique al- 
most impossible for any other media 
simply because its checks and tests 
are both quick and conclusive.” 

“The specific direct mail appeal is 
of two kinds. First, that which 
endeavors to secure a direct reply or 
expression of interest. Second, that 
which, with one or a series of mail- 
ings, is intended to arouse interest 
so that calls which follow within a 
few days may secure a greater num- 
ber of interviews and be more result- 
ful.” 

The agent, further, is advised that 
“the physical form given that mailing 
should be as compelling as possible. 
No matter how effective the message 
may be, it must be dressed so that 
it can compete with the other items 
in the prospect’s mail, or it will not 
gain his attention.” 


Production 


Lower-Income Prospects 
Offer Best Opportunity 


Although latest reports of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s 
plans for taxing 1942 incomes sug- 
gest that the man-in-the-lower-in- 
come-brackets is going to pay a-plen- 
ty, it still may well be true that life 
insurance agents are overlooking 
many good prospects in the vast group 
of more modest earners. Anyway the 
possibilities in that field were set 
forth convincingly by Walter L. Gott- 
schall, Chicago director of agencies 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, in a recent issue of that com- 
pany’s Equitable Agency Items. 

Mr. Gottschall believes that par- 
ticularly in the metropolitan areas in 
which he has done most of his work 
“possibly 80 per cent or even 90 per 


cent of our agency force have been 
devoting their efforts to approximate- 
ly 5 per cent of the buying public, 
and the people in the lower income 
brackets have not had the vigorous 
solicitation that this minority group 
has enjoyed.” 

The upper-income people, according 
to this writer, face a problem of ad- 
justment to present living conditions, 
with a rapidly shrinking margin of 
spendable income. On the other hand, 
“the $1,800 to $4,000 income group 
will probably have a higher percent- 
age of spendable income,” for “many 
things that this group has in the past 
used its surplus for will no longer be 
available.” In addition, ‘“‘many wage- 
earners have experienced an increased 
wage that more than offsets any price 
elevation.” 

a m 


Conservation 





Metropolitan Actuary Gives 
Persistency Rules 


After reporting on the improving 
early lapse rate experienced by his 
company during the past few years, 
Malvin E. Davis, associate actuary of 
the Metropolitan Life, discusses “How 
to Insure Persistency” in a _ recent 
issue of The Metropolitan Under- 
writer, and gives a number of per- 
sistency principles from which his 
readers can easily see how best to cut 
down their lapsations. The more im- 
portant of these rules are given in 
the following quotations: 

“Premiums must be kept well with- 
in the means of the premium payer. 

. The policyholder should under- 
stand exactly what purpose his insur- 
ance policy is intended to serve, and 
should be educated to appreciate its 
value. 

“It has been found that persistency 
varies greatly according to the oc- 


cupation of the insured. Occupation 


probably affects persistency largely 
through income. Occupations which 
furnish a steady income show a much 
lower lapse rate than those for which 
the income varies in amount or is 
uncertain. 

“Among the occupational groups 
which form the primary market for 
Ordinary insurance, professional men, 
teachers, executives, and businessmen 
generally show the most favorable 
persistency rate. Men in these oc- 
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Digest..... 


cupations usually enjoy better than 
average incomes, and their incomes 
are not apt to fluctuate widely. Cleri- 
cal workers, civil employees, and stu- 
dents also show favorable persistency ; 
and civil servants generally 
have steady, though not large, in- 
comes. The persistency of policies on 
students probably reflects the income 
of the parents, and persistency may 


clerks 


deteriorate when the student finds 
employment and must pay his own 
premiums. 

“Seasonal workers should not be 


sold policies which call for the pay- 
ment of premiums when no income 
is receivable. Annual-premium poli- 
cies may be best suited to such per- 
sons. For instance, a grain farmer 
is most likely to maintain his insur- 
ance in force if the annual income 
falls due about the time he sells his 
year’s crop. 


Lapsations and Age 

“Persistency varies considerably 
according to the age of the insured 
at the time the policy is_ issued. 
Among adult lives the early lapse 
rate generally decreases as the age 
increases; the early lapse rate is 
usually highest for ages 20-29, and 
becomes progressively lower for each 
higher age group. This fact might 
reasonably be expected, since the loss 
of insurance does not appear to be 
as great a misfortune to young men 
as to older men who may not be able 
0 procure new insurance because of 
their physical condition. .. . 

“Plans of insurance which require 
payment of higher premiums usually 
show better early persistency than the 
lower-premium plans. The early per- 
sistency of short-term Endowment 
policies is much better than that of 
policies on the Whole Life plan, al- 
though for policies written for longer- 
term periods this tendency may be 
reversed, especially on Ordinary poli- 
cies, due to policy loans and changes 
‘to lower-premium plans. Term insur- 
ance policies usually exhibit the low- 
est persistency of any plan of insur- 
ance... . 

“It is the general experience that 
insurance sold to meet a special need 
is more apt to persist than policies 
purchased solely as insurance. For 
instance, a Retirement Income policy 
or an Educational Fund policy will 
likely show good persistency, since the 
policyholder is more apt to see the 
effect of a lapse. . . . Ordinary poli- 


od 


cies on which a settlement option is 
elected at the time the insurance is 
sold are less likely to lapse than those 
sold without such election. ... 

“Ordinary policies for large amounts 
of insurance generally persist better 
than those for the smaller amounts 
of insurance... . 

“The less frequent the interval at 
which premiums are. payable, the bet- 
ter will be the persistency that can 
be expected. Naturally, a policy with 
premiums payable at frequent inter- 
vals offers a greater number of op- 
portunities for lapse than does one 
payable only at annual intervals. ... 

“Policies which are written in fami- 
lies which already have some insur- 
ance in force show a better persist- 
ency than those written in families 
in which the new policy is the only 
one in force. Families already in- 
sured are more apt to appreciate the 
benefits of life insurance and to have 
formed the habit of paying for their 
insurance as premiums fall due.” 


Medical 


Better Health Has Produced 
2,800,000 Men 


The decided improvement in health 
conditions during the past four dec- 
ades has added to the military and 
productive strength of the nation a 
powerful force of 2,800,000 men, equal 
in number to the entire United States 
draft army of 1917-1918, and double 
the number of those who saw service 
in France, it is reported by the statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., who estimate that 11 
per cent, or about 2,800,000, of the 
25,800,000 men at present in the draft 
ages 20 to 44 would not now be living 
if mortality conditions of 1900 had 
prevailed until the present time. 

As the statisticians observe: “What 
is perhaps not generally realized is 
that a very considerable part of our 
fighting force and industrial pro- 
ductive force is the direct result cf 
reduced mortality since the beginning 
of the century, and this in turn is to 
be credited to our organized public 
health effort and the remarkable ad- 
vances of medical science in those 
decades.” 
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Yes, it Takes “Brass” 


“Friends are people who watch you blunder into 
ruin without warning you because they're afraid to 
offend you,” says the Fountain Inn (S. C.) Tribune. 
Any one who has ever sold life insurance knows 
that it often takes “brass” to get a signature on the 
dotted line — and considerable 
come a sense of delicacy and be an “insurance- 
friend” to an intimate friend. 





“brass” to over- 


VURGINIA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
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Reliance Life 
Revises Rates 


The Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., has revised 
its premium rates, cash values and 
settlement options as of February 1, 
1942, and began issuing new policies 
on the American Experience 3% 
basis. Premium rates have been in- 
creased in accordance with the changes 
to the new basis. The new non-par- 
ticipating rates are similar to those 
of other large companies which write 
non-participating business on_ the 
same plans. 

Cash values are based for most 
policies on the American Experience 
3% full preliminary term reserve 
with a surrender charge during the 
first nineteen policies. The surrender 
charge is approximately 1/3 of the 
reserves not exceeding $12 per $1,000 
of insurance for the first fifteen years 
and decreasing up to the nineteenth 
year. 

The Reliance Life has added a par- 
ticipating Preferred Whole Life mini- 
mum $5,000 and an Endowment at 
Age 85 policy to its rate book. In 


addition a Life Paid-Up at 65 policy 
has been added and is available both 


on the participating and non partici- 
pating plan. 

This company has revised its retire- 
ment income plans to provide $1,500 
of insurance instead of $1,000 per $10 
of retirement income. Settlement op- 
tions have been revised to guarantee 
not more than 2%% interest. The 
fixed premium on fixed settlement op- 
tions remain unchanged as they pre- 
viously guaranteed 24%%. The Life 
Income Option which formerly was 
on a 3% basis has been changed to a 
2%% basis. The interest only option 
now guarantees 2% instead of 24%4% 
as formerly. 

- * 


London Life Retains 
Dividend Scale 


The London Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada is continuing last 
year’s dividend scale through the year 
1942. The rate of interest allowed 
on dividends left to accumulate will 
be 3%% and on funds left under 
settlement options 3%% non-with- 
drawable and 3%% withdrawable. 





Hollywood Starlets Buy Life Insurance 
And Defense Bonds for Future Security 





Hollywood starlets save a large proportion of their incomes through 
life insurance, savings banks and Government Bonds, according to a 
check made at leading studios by Marion Rhea, writing in the current 
issue of Photoplay-Movie Mirror Magazine. Six young starlets inter- 
viewed on the set »' “Sweater Girl,” forthcoming Paramount picture, 
revealed they save from 20 to 75 percent of their weekly pay checks. 
June Preisser (right), featured player in “Sweater Girl,” has 50 percent 
of her salary automatically impounded under the law until she is of 
age, yet she saves half the remainder in annuities and savings deposits 
Betty Jane Rhodes (left), Mrs. Douglas McPhail in private life, carries 
life insurance for both her husband and baby son, though 50 percent of 


her salary is also impounded until she is of age. 
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100,000 Killed 


On American Front 


Preventable accidents in wartime 
are “criminal waste,” J. W. Randall, 
president of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives and vice- 
president of the Travelers of Hart- 
ford, told the Southern Safety Con- 
gress on February 23, at New Or- 
leans. He also said that 98 per cent 
of all accidents are preventable. 

The next day Ray Murphy, assis- 
tant general manager of the same 
Association, was telling the Omaha 
Safety Council that 1,700,000 work 
days were lost in 1941 through acci- 
dents. Accidents on the job increased 
25 per cent, he said. “For genera- 
tions,” he said, “we have been the 
most wasteful nation on earth. Now 
we are learning through bitter and 
humiliating experience that we need 
our every resource to beat the Axis. 
Of the one hundred thousand people 
killed in accidents last year, almost 
half were engaged in essential occu- 
pations. Workers’ lives are ...a 
precious war resource .. . If we con- 
tinue to destroy that resource through 
accidents, .. . we are throwing away 
part of our chance of winning the 
war.” 

* . 


Underwriter Getting 
Bigger Share 


From The Oregon Trail, house or- 
gan of the Oregon Mutual Life In- 
surance Company at Portland, comes 
the information that the per capita 
share of the individual life under- 
writer in all business written has in- 
creased approximately 35 per cent 
since 1934. 

Two primary factors have created 
this improvement. In the first place, 
life insurance men are better trained 
and use their time to better advan- 
tage today than ever before. In the 
second place, the number of outstand- 
ing agency contracts has been reduced 
between 15 per cent and 20 per cent 
in the past seven years. With the 
reduction in agency contracts and the 
increased amount of life insurance 
placed on the books, each individual 
agent today has a background of 
approximately 41 per cent more insur- 
ance in force than was the case a rela- 
tively few years ago. 

A current census report of life in- 
surance personnel, issued by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
shows that of a group of 37 com- 
panies writing ordinary business only, 
the average underwriter last year 
turned in a performance of 134.9 per 
cent as against 100 per cent in 1934. 
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STRENGTH ...| | GROWTH.... 


Assets increased $18,018,000 New life insurance sold amounted 
—a more substantial gain than to $50,689,000 —a gain of 
in any previous year of our 74%. Over 21 millions were 
history. Surplus increased added to the total insurance in 
$875,000, bringing additions force. Since 1931, this total has 
to surplus in the last four years grown from 636 millions to 711 
to nearly $3,000,000. millions. 








YA 
SELECTION ...| | SERVICE. ... 








When the mortality rate con- A low lapse rate indicates satis- 
tinues to be low, it signifies fied policyholders and compe- 
sound underwriting in both the tent service in the field. Last 
home office and the field. Last year all terminations (except 
year was the 5th consecutive deaths and maturities) were only 
year with mortality under 50% 3.3% which is the lowest lapse 
of the expected. ratio in our history. 
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Reliance Life New 
Underwriting Rules 


In connection with policies issued 
as a result of applications dated 
February Ist, or later, the Reliance 
Life will insert an Aviation and War 
Risk Exclusion Provisions rider. This 
rider is modified slightly, but not 
materially, in certain states; however, 
in Texas and Minnesota it will be 
necessary to use the riders previously 
in effect for the time being. 

All the Company‘s application forms 
are being amended to make definite 
reference on the application form it- 
self to the fact that the Aviation and 








War Exclusions will be included. In 
connection with all applications sub- 
mitted which do not contain this 
reference, it will be necessary for the 
applicant to include under the “Plan 
of Insurance” the words “with Avia- 
tion and War Risk Exclusions.” 

The Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany believes that all individuals in 
service should be encouraged to take 
Government Insurance, which of 
course, does not contain a war clause 
and hence will provide full coverage 
regardless of where the individual 
may be stationed. 

The company will, 
sider limited amounts of insurance on 


however, con- 
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SOCIAL SECURITY APPROACH 









ASK ANY 








Berkshire = 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederic H. Rhodes, President 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, INCORPORATED 1851 
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Under the Social Security Act, 47 million 
American workers are entitled to Retirement 
benefits when they reach age 65, or survivors’ 
payments will be made to their dependents 
should death occur prior to that age. These 
benefits are not intended to cover fully all of 
the individual's needs of financial security and 
protection, either for himself or for his family, 
but it does provide a backlog of security to meet 
the basic requirements of monthly income. 

If the insured desires a plan of adequate 
financial security and protection, it is, in most 
cases, necessary for him to supplement Social 
Security benefits through the medium of legal 
reserve life insurance. 

This opens up real opportunities for life in- 
surance men and women to help their policy- 
owners and prospects put into effect a plan 
based on the individual's Social Security bene- 
fits plus life insurance sufficient to give a well 
rounded program of protection. 

The Berkshire’s Social Security Service Ap- 
proach will enable you to cash in on one of the 
most productive sources of new business avail- 
able today. 

















OR WRITE TO THE HOME OFFICE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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individuals in service. No term in- 
surance will be issued to individuals 
in service. Also, the Disability and 
Double Indemnity provisions will not 
be issued on military personnel, since 
both these provisions definitely pro- 
vide that no coverage is given during 
the period of military and naval ser- 
vice. 

No extra premiums will be charged 
in connection with these risks, and 
the Extended Insurance will be in- 
cluded in the usual way. 

Insurance on single males under 45 
who are likely to enter service in the 
near future will be considered exactly 
like those in service as far as exclu- 
sion of the Disability and Double In- 
demnity benefits and the limiting of 
issue to life and endowment plans. 
The Company will not ordinarily issue 
more than $25,000 on single males 
under the age of 45; however, indi- 
vidual consideration will be given for 
amounts in excess of this limit in 
certain cases, 

In connection with the conversion 
of term policies either as of the 
original or attained age, no war 
clause will be included in the con- 
verted policy unless a war clause was 
included in the original term policy. 

If any change in plan of insurance 
is requested which increases. the 
amount at risk, it will be necessary 
for the new policy to contain the 
aviation and war restrictions. 

In connection with the reinstate- 
ment of lapsed policies, it will be 
necessary to consider the war hazard. 
In any cases where likelihood of entry 
into military or naval service or 
foreign travel exists, reinstatement 
will be made only on the insured’s 
specific request that a war clause be 
included. This requirement may be 
waived in cases which have been in 
default for less than 31 days beyond 
the period of grace or where there is 
a period of five years or more Ex- 
tended Insurance in force, provided 
there is no other change in insura- 
bility. It is apparent, however, that 
it will be to the advantage of all 
policyholders to keep their policies in 
force by prompt payment of the 
premiums as they fall due. 


Illinois Department 


Appoints Two 


Paul F. Jones, Director of the Illinois 
department of insurance, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Roy C. 
Barr of Bloomington as special dep- 
uty in the policy examination branch, 
and Fred C. Fieker of Carlinville as 
assistant supervisor of assessment life 
companies and burial associations. 
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Profitable Agency Contracts for Capable Field Men 
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A REAL, NEEDED 
SERVICE FOR EVERY 
UNION CENTRAL PROSPECT! 


Here’s an example of how Union 
Central's Home Office plans its 
sales aids to dovetail 100% with 
the agent’s personal selling. This 
complete, up-to-the-minute booklet 
on preparing your 1942 income tax 
return is being used effectively right 
now by Union Central men. U. C. 
agents appreciate the planning 
that puts such “‘door openers” 
into their hands just 
at the right time. 





The UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


- CINCINNATI, OHIO 














The Job of Selling 


IFE insurance is really money for 
women, children, and elderly 
people; to provide bread and butter, 
a roof over their heads, and some of 
the comforts of life. In most cases 
this money would not be available 
except for the job of selling done by 
the insurance agent. According to 
records, the majority of our families 
have received little or nothing but 
life insurance money when the head 
of the family died. 


—Massachurely Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 


Organized 1851 
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|‘ February, 1942, it was becoming 
more and more apparent that a 
world had come to an end. That world 
was the generous American economy 
of unlimited consumers’ goods. Auto- 
mobiles, silk stockings, radios, tin 
cans, girdles, ice-boxes, soft drinks, 
and many another characteristic ap- 
purtenance of comfortable American 
living were no longer available in 
mass quantities. How would the de- 
cline and fall of King Consumer af- 
fect life insurance? Many an under- 
writer wished he knew. 

One thing was certain. Life insur- 
ance would look for its future to the 
low-income groups, the mechanics and 
the factory-hands rather than manu- 
facturers and _ professional men. 
“There has been a transition in the 
market for life insurance and in the 
American market generally,” Chester 





O. Fischer, vice-president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, 
told a sales forum in Chicago. “This 
transition is not temporary in nature. 
It is the result of a basic economic 
and social change that is worldwide. 
It has been brought to a focus and in- 
tensified, rather than caused, by war. 
This transition and its consequences 
are permanent, and therefore will re- 
quire a complete change in the pros- 
pecting and selling procedure of many 
life underwriters.” 


Excess Funds 

Excess purchasing power in the 
hands of low-income groups, ex- 
pendable for government bonds, in- 
dustrial securities, and life insurance 
(in turn to be invested chiefly in gov- 
ernment bonds and industrial secur- 
ities) was estimated to be tremen- 
dous. Paul F. Clark, a vice-president 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston, declared that the income 
group which in 1935-36 earned from 
$1000 to $2000 would receive from 
$1950 to $3710 during the coming 
year. (This was before it had been 
announced that taxes on 1942 in- 
come would double.) Some observers 
predicted a considerable growth in 
group and smaller-sized ordinary pol- 
icies in the United States. Growth in 
group insurance during recent years 
had already been phenomenal. Group 
life in force was already almost equal 
to total life insurance in force in 1912, 
when group coverages began to be 
sold. 

Year-end reports of Canadian com- 
panies were significant. During Can- 
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ada’s second war year, a year in 
which Canadian companies had sub- 
scribed 170 millions to Canadian war 
bonds, production increases had come 
in greater proportion than ever be- 
fore from the low-income groups. One 
company attributed its improvement 
in business during the year to heavier 
turnover in policies less than $5000. 
If Canadian experience was any cri- 
terion, the fears of some American 
underwriters for life insurance pro- 
duction might not be realized. The 
Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada was told at a meeting during 
the month that, although the number 
of ordinary Canadian life agents had 
been reduced by more than 20 per 
cent due to military duties, volume 
of business produced and earnings of 
agents had increased during the two 
and a half years that the Dominion 
had been at war. 

But the real question, said O. J. 
Arnold, president of the Northwestern 
National Life, was not “What is the 
war doing for life insurance?”, but 
“What is life insurance doing for the 
war?” Life insurance men, he said, 
should consider themselves “morale 
wardens” for the duration. Claris 
Adams, president of the Ohio State 
Life, said: “Life insurance is a direct 
hedge against inflation. It is one of 
the principal defenses of the Nation 
against this insidious economic fifth 
columnist. The best way to slay the 
serpent is for every peace-loving 
American to live more simply, spend 
less, and save more.” ... It was an- 
nounced that twelve thousand volun- 
teers from the National Association 








of Life Underwriters had sold or re- 
ceived pledges during January for 
more than 85 millions in Victory 
bonds and stamps. More than 100 mil- 
lions were sold or pledged during 
February. 


Inflation Discussed 


What about the effect of possible 
inflation upon sales of life insurance? 
One economist had an encouraging 
answer. In a lecture at the New 
School for Social Research in New 


York, M. S. Rukeyser pointed out that 
the decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar was tending to make 
average policyholders under-insured. 
“More coverage, possibly in short 
term inexpensive policies intended to 
tide the family over the abnormal 
hazards of the war period, is indi- 
cated,” said Economist Rukeyser. 
“Common sense dictates that it is bet- 
ter for the individual, whose life 
tenure is uncertain, to contract for 
an array of dollars of varying pur- 
chasing power than to provide for no 
dollars at all in time of family crisis. 
The new optional settlements . . . en- 
able policyholders to mitigate the in- 
flationary risk by arranging for their 
dependents to receive serial bene- 
ficiary payments over a period of 
years, rather than in a lump sum... 
at a time when the fluctuating dollar 
might conceivably be at a low ebb of 
purchasing.” 

Whatever underwriters might fear 
for next year, or the year after, pres- 
ent life insurance production was 
going strong. The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents reported that 
new life sales for January were nearly 
67 per cent above those for January, 
1941. Ordinary insurance in January 
gained 91.4 per cent over January, 
1941 (partially due, perhaps, to im- 
minent war clauses). Group life 
gained 40 per cent, while industrial 
life insurance dropped 5.2 per cent. The 
drop in industrial coverages, coupled 
with the increase in ordinary and 
group policies, undoubtedly reflected 
increased incomes for those insurance 
buyers who would in other years have 
purchased industrial policies . . . Ac- 
cident-and-health insurance, during 
past years a fast-growing line, was 
expected to continue to climb in 1942. 

In this month it was learned that 
1941 life insurance reached another 
point in its record of service to the 


‘people of America. For the first time 


death benefits to American families 
had passed the billion-dollar mark. 
Payments to living policyholders on 
endowment policies and other ar- 
rangements totaled $1,515,586. Fur- 
ther, the rise of total-war production, 
with its accompanying rise in wages, 
had brought a decline in policy loans 
during 1941 to the lowest level since 
1906. Policy loans at the close of 
last year were 2920 millions, com- 
pared with 3091 millions at the end 
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of 1940, and 3806 millions at the 
depth of the depression. 

A number of companies reported 
very favorable mortality experience 
for 1941. Judging by its experience, 
“the general health of the nation was 
unusually good,” said the Monarch 
Life of Springfield. But though na- 
tional health might be good, one out 
of every fourteen Americans suffered 
a disabling accidental injury during 
1941. Automobile accidents mounted 
to an all-time high: the Travelers of 








Hartford reported that they accounted 
for 40,000 deaths and nearly 1,500,000 
injuries. And traffic accidents con- 
tinued to mount during January at 
the rate of 22 per cent over January, 
1941. Due to intense war production 
and the influx of inexperienced work- 
ers industrial accidents increased. 
In 1941 more than one hundred thou- 
sand were killed and nearly nine and 
a half million injured in accidents of 
all kinds, according to the National 
Safety Council. — 


War 

No matter how appalling the rise 
of accidents in civil life might be, at- 
tention of most Americans was riv- 
eted in February, 1942, on the sombre 
events of this planet’s greatest war. 
Metropolitan Life figure-men pointed 
out that, so far, military losses had 
been much less in this war than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of the 
last one: about two millions as com- 
pared with five millions. This com- 
parison did not take into account, 
‘however, the length of time that each 
belligerent had fought, nor did it in- 
clude civilian deaths, greater this 
time because of the enemy’s more sci- 
entific inhumanity toward the con- 
quered peoples of Europe .. . Parents 
of young men in the American armed 
forces were interested in the an- 
nouncement by the Surgeon-General 
of the U. S. Army that due to the 
new sulfanilamide compounds and im- 
proved surgical techniques, the death 
Yate for 1941 had been the lowest in 
Army history. War deaths were not 


included. Two influenza epidemics had 
been successfully controlled during 
the year. Apparently there was to be 
no repetition of the scourge of 1918- 
1919. 

Several companies announced that 
for the duration of the war they 
would waive certain limitations in the 
war clauses of policies issued prior to 
January 1, 1942. The Colonial Life, 
which since its founding in 1897 had 
had a war clause in all its policies, 
modified this clause for all life and 
endowment policies issued before 
January 1 to permit a refund of pre- 
miums plus interest or a refund of 
reserve fund, whichever might be 
greater, if an assured should be killed 
in military service. ... An Australian 
insurance paper warned life compa- 
nies to be careful in settling war 
claims. In modern warfare men are 
frequently cut off from their units 
and erroneously believed killed, the 
journal observed. “There is always 
the possibility that if a company pays 
out under a policy on a person who 
later proves to be alive, the company 
still remains liable, and will be called 
upon to pay out again at some later 
date.” . . . Members of MacArthur’s 
devoted little army were taking out 
national service life insurance by 
radio. 

The tremendous events of war were 
swiftly cutting life insurance’s pre- 
Pearl Harbor problems down to mid- 
get size. The once hotly-debated ques- 
tion of capital stock investment had 
become academic, declared Superin- 
tendent Pink of New York in his re- 
port to the State legislature, “because 





for some time to come we shall in- 
vest our funds largely in war bonds 
of one kind or another.” As to pri- 
vate purchase of securities: “If the in- 
vestment market improves, and there 
are adequate issues to fill the needs, 
the problem will disappear. While it 
exists a common effort to distribute 
fairly is preferable to drastic legisla- 
tion which may do much more harm 
than good.” 

Meanwhile the inevitable Retreat 
from Three Per Cent continued. The 





New York Life announced a reduc- 
tion of its 1942 dividend scale. The 
Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield 
indicated that during 1942 it meant 
to consider lowering its guaranteed 
interest below 3 per cent. 


Interesting Developments 


Developments of more than current 
interest: 

The New York State savings bank 
life insurance system announced that 
during its first three years of opera- 
tion it had issued more than 20 mil- 
lions over the counter. A million and 
a half was sold in December, 1941. 





. Meanwhile, the National Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Underwriters 
sent out a “statement of principles” 
t> the presidents and agency officers 
of all American companies, opposing 
the extension of the practice, by some 
companies, of appointing banks as 
life agents. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia de- 
cided that state and local tax authori- 
ties might collect an intangibles tax 
from the mortgage loan business in 
Georgia of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee. The company had 
maintained, and a lower court had up- 
held its view, that this mortgage-loan 
business was not subject to the tax 
because conducted from the home of- 
fice. Said the Georgia Supreme Court 
(which included for this case four 
lower court judges replacing regular 
members disqualified because - they 
were policyholders of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual): “Where a non-resident 
corporation employs a loan agent in 
Georgia . . . though the loans are pre- 
pared in the home office, they are sent 
back to this state for execution, the 
checks are delivered in Georgia, and 
the loans are finally executed in 
Georgia, no matter whether any 
money is kept in this state or not.” 
The State of Georgia may now collect 
on the loan business of the North- 
western Mutual and other companies 
from 1931 to 1937. 

The average life policyholder own- 
ed, through his policy, $106 in gov- 
ernment bonds out of a total of $494, 
according to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 

There was published “Marketing 
Life Insurance,” a study made by 
Harvard University in cooperation 
with a number of life companies act- 
ing through the Life Insurance Sales 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


Remember Rob Roy, The Bride of Lammermoor, and 
some of the other novels of Walter Scott, that you used to 
read even outside school? Those great romances were 
suggested by the lives of real people. Happening to notice 
in a British insurance paper that Charles E. T. Stuart- 
Linton, an independent agent of New York City, had a 
strong claim to the dormant earldom of Traquair, in Scot- 
land, we went around to see him. 

During pre-depression days Mr. Stuart-Linton, a dap- 
per Briton with a Guards moustache, wrote large policies 
on the lives of people in international society. There was 
a two-million dollar policy on the life of the late Anthony 
Fokker, airplane designer, and policies on the lives of the 
late Prince George of Greece, the late Prince Matchabelli, 
Mrs. Moses Taylor, the Honorable Elidor Campbell, and 
many others. “But the day of big life cases is over,” 
Mr. Stuart-Linton told this reporter as we sat in his apart- 
ment in the Fifties, its walls hung with paintings by 
French and Dutch old masters. “You can’t write a hun- 
dred thousand over the telephone before lunch these days,” 
he said, a little wistfully. 

Mr. Stuart-Linton was born at Nice, France, educated 
in England and Canada, and in earlier years wrote on 
political matters for British and military magazines. Dur- 
ing the last war he served with the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force and with the British Military Mission to 
this country. Since this war began he has devoted much 
of his time to work connected with the British war effort, 
and in recent months has been attached to the British 
Information Services. He doesn’t plan to leave the in- 
surance business, however. His sister, Mrs. Stuart-Linton 
Gagné, helped organize Bundles for Britain and the Brit- 
ish-American Ambulance Corps. 

What about the Earldom of Traquair? Well, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, as his name suggests, is a distant 
cousin of the lost House of Stuart. His ancestor and the 
grandfather of the first Stuart king of Scotland were 
brothers. This was back in the 13th century. Any reader 
of English history will know, then, that he is a distant 
cousin of Mary Queen of Scots, Charles I of England, 
and Bonny Prince Charley. A little pamphlet on the 
Stuart Earls of Traquair, by Mr. L. G. Pine, has several 
interesting stories. The first Earl lived in the wild and 
woolly 17th century times that Scott describes so vividly. 
One of the high points of his turbulent career was the 
kidnapping of a judge whom he thought might decide 
against him in a lawsuit. The unhappy official was car- 
ried away to.an old tower and imprisoned for three 
nonths, getting his food through a hole in the wall, until 
the case was settled. 

The Stuart ladies lived up to the gallant example of 
their cousin, Mary of Scotland. After the Stuart kings were 
driven out of Great Britain they tried twice to come back, 
as all good readers of Walter Scott will remember. This 
was why the husband of a Stuart girl, daughter of the 
fourth Earl Traquair, was thrown into the Tower of Lon- 
don to be executed. The night before his execution his 
fearless young wife, named Catherine, changed clothes 
with him and got him out to safety. Another dashing 
young lady, Christina, daughter of the sixth Earl, ran 
off in 1770 to Gretna Green with a law student from 
Virginia named Griffin. Her choice was excellent. Griffin 
became one of the leaders of the American Revolution and 
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last president of the Continental Congress. Some people 
argue that he was, technically, the first president of the 
United States. Oliver Wiswell can go way back and sit 
down. 

Mr. Stuart-Linton is the great-grandson of the eighth 
and last Earl who, like his Aunt Christina, married with- 
out his parents’ consent. The marriage, with Elizabeth 
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URIEL F. BRIGGS, whose picture will be first to 


strike the eye of the reader when he turns to page 
three of this issue, entered the life insurance business 
ten years ago shortly after being graduated from Texas 
Christian University at Fort Worth. She represents the 
Southland Life, in its home office city of Dallas, and is 
among the most successful of the women personal pro- 
ducers of the nation, writing an average total of $326,838 
for the past five years. About one-third of her business 
is sold to women and the average age of applicants is 
24 years. She was born in Sherman, Texas, Sept. 23, 
two wars back, and chose life insurance for a career be- 
cause, having no previous business experience, she felt 
that she would have a good chance to make her abilities 
and energy count in a field whose rewards were unlimited 
by man-made rules and custom. Answering the question, 
“Do you find policies with loans a lapse hazard,” Muriel 
Briggs offers a conservation idea with: “On life policies, 
but not on endowments. I sell many ten-year endowments 
to girls on a salary savings basis, the savings to be used 
for vacations, etc. When they make a loan, I get them to 
sign a separate salary deduction to repay the loan.” Spends 
about one week a year at conventions; hobbies are garden- 
ing and her home, but elaborates on this separately with 
“My real hobby is my app-a-week record. We have three 
clubs—one app-a-week, two apps-a-week and three apps- 
a-week. On July 23 last I completed six years of mem- 
bership in the three-a-week club. Any term, business on 
own or lives of members on one’s family does not count. 
Well into my seventh year now.” As these questionnaires 
were sent out early last fall, the seventh year will have 
been passed by this time. 


e = 


P in Davenport, Iowa, Philip Sitrick, native of Russia, 
U is entering his twentieth year in the business, repre- 
senting the Lincoln National Life. He averages around 
$300,000 a year; writes a high averaged sized policy— 
nearly $10,000—and conserves business as well as pro- 
duces it by keeping in constant touch with his old policy- 
holders; annuities account for about 65 per cent of his 
production; hobby: writing life insurance. Down in Ben- 
netsville, S. C., E. G. Norwood writes about a quarter of 
a million a year for the Reliance Life, which company he 
has represented ever since October, 1915. His average 
applicant is found at age 25 and he sells about 25 per 
cent of his business to women and 65 per cent of his total 
production is in whole life; sells no annuities; spends about 
four days a year at conventions and started out in the 
business the hard way, producing only $50,000 the first 
year in the business. He is a graduate of the University 
of North Carolina and his hobbies are football and base- 
ball. 


PERATING in Sacramento, Cal., Edward H. Wilkes 
has just completed twenty years of service with the 
California-Western States Life. He was born at Llano, 
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Mary Johnson, took place in 1818 at Coldstream in Scot- 
land. Their only son died, in Australia, before the Ear] 
did. As the grandchildren of the last Earl never did any- 
thing about the title, a lengthy and expensive legal process 
would be necessary to make good the claim. “And why 
should I?” asked Mr. Stuart-Linton. “I have no children 
and, anyway, there’s a war on.” 
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Texas, May 23, 1884, and received a grammar school edu- 
cation in that town. He sells about $200,000 a year, 75 
per cent of which is in retirement income; whole life 
accounts for the balance of his production and only 3 per 
cent of the total is sold to women. Dentists head his list 
of preferred clients. His hobbies are golf and poker. An- 
other twenty-year veteran is James W. Smith, represent- 
ing the Provident Life and Accident in Milwaukee where 
he regularly writes a little better than $200,000 a year. 
Mr. Smith was born in Winchester, Ind., Feb. 7, 1898, and 
received his education in the local schools. Endowment 
insurance comprises about 60 per cent of his total sales 
and he guards against lapse on policies with loans by 
paying personal attention to such business and endeavor- 
ing to get the policyholder to pay off the loan in easy 
installments, monthly or quarterly. Golf, fishing and base- 
ball are his hobbies. 
7 ~*~ 7” 

RIEFLY glancing over some of the foregoing infor- 

mation, one of the first things that strikes my eyes 
is the fact that Muriel Briggs finds her average applicant 
to be 24 years of age. Almost simultaneously, I noted 
that E. G. Norwood slates his average applicant at age 25. 
The lady works in Dallas, Texas, which is a goodish dis- 
tance from Bennetsville, S. C., where Mr. Norwood 
labors in his fertile premium vineyard. The two have 
been in the business about the same length of time. Both 
of them sell nearly the same proportion of their produc- 
tion to women. Both are college-educated. I wish I 
could draw some erudite conclusions from such parallels 
but must confess that the juxtaposition of these circum- 
stances leaves me devoid of that great light which might 
be made to shine on the technique of agency training. 


* * * 


A a matter of fact, it is often baffling to find that 
data can be adduced in bewildering array on almost 
any subject where the human equation is the “whole 
works” without, subsequently, arriving at any definite 
conclusion that will hold true for specific application on 
a wide basis. One can say this and so about life insur- 
ance salesmen, for instance, but it is extremely difficult 
to determine whether a common denominator of success 
does exist. At times, it almost seems to the observer 
that each agent is a world and a business to himself and 
his methods really have no connection with those of others. 
Certainly, research has brought out some helpful factors. 
Aptitude tests have aided in the selection of men. Ele- 
mental training levels can also be reached, but, when all 
that is done, the human element steps forward and takes 
charge. Perhaps, for lack of a better and more definitive 
term, we can sum up the difference between sales success 
and failure in the single word “personality.” Of course, 
personality embodies the will to work and win, but it 
also embraces that quality which is essentially inborn 
and can neither be segregated nor conveniently named, 
but the influence of which is recognized by all. It’s a 
kind of individual vitamin which has not yet been isolated! 





THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


AYBE it’s my fault; I don’t know. I see a lot of 

life insurance men; I listen to their troubles, their 
accomplishments, the things that gratify them, but— 
darned few of them tell me funny stories. I feel sort of 
sorry, too. I’m the kind of guy that likes to have a 
couple of good belly laughs with an order. They keep my 
feet on the ground and prevent the foul practice of hitting 
the boss for raise after raise, just to be passing along 
some of the grief I encounter. 


S a group or class or whatver you choose to call 

them, life insurance men are about the politest in 
the world. Calling on them is something of a paradise, 
they are so darned agreeable. But sometimes that gets 
to be just a little bit boresome, if you don’t mind my 
saying so. Can’t some of you fellows give us just a little 
bit of friction once in a while? Say during the hours 9:00 
to 11:00 a. m. every day? Aw go ahead! Bring out the 
snarling, snapping rabbit in us for a change. We'll all 
be a lot better for a good, knockdown Brannigan every 
morning. 

Or, if you don’t feel like squabbling, why not spill a 
few stories? Starts the day off right; settles the break- 
fast scrapple and, who knows, it may even get you a 
couple of new ones. Better anything than what we had to 
endure several years ago. A guy by the name of Car- 
negie wrote a nauseating book telling how to make people 
jump through hoops. For a year or more after, I could 
spot one of his disciples as soon as he opened his mouth. 
“Nice of you to drop in,” the liar would lie. Or, “So glad 
you called,” as he pushed you down the elevator shaft. 
You see what I mean? I never sold an extra dime in one 
of those places. In fact, I’ve got a sneaking hunch that 
they other-cheeked me out of business I’d have gotten if 
they hadn’t been so doggoned nice. 


HAT’S why it is such a pleasure to call on W. E. 

Riggs, Mutual Life of New York manager at Mil- 
waukee. There is a good laugher for you! A chap 
wouldn’t mind so much if he came out of his office with 
a small order. He’d have had a good time while it lasted. 
He might starve; but he’d die laughing. 

Mr. Riggs still laughs hardest at an experience he had 
as an agent in St. Louis almost twenty years ago. You 
know how hot it gets there in the summer time. Well, he 
had been soliciting (never referred to as cold-canvass 
down there) all day. Toward evening he walked into an 
office and sent his name in with the girl. He was rather 
surprised at the hearty “Tell him to come in.” 

The man sat with his feet on the desk. Before Riggs 
could say a word he boomed out “I know all about your 
Parsipatin’ and Dissipatin’ insurance and I don’t want 
any of it. I’ll tell you exactly what I want.” He dropped 
his feet to the floor and leaned across the desk to Riggs. 
“T want a $25,000 immediate endowment with 20-year de- 
ferred payments.” I have to go back to Milwaukee in 
May, anyhow. I’ll get Mr. Riggs’ order then, if I have to 
read Dale Carnegie! 
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Life Insurance 


In February 
(Concluded from Page 25) 


Research Bureau. This treatise de- 
scribed the development of the life 
companies and of the American agen- 
cy system, which is now ending its 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
TO YOU. 
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first century, providing wide documen- 
tation of recruiting, training, and 
agents’ compensation. 

The Prudential of Newark ended a 
long legal cgntroversy when it reach- 
ed an agreement for acquiring, for 
mutualization purposes, its last block 
of outstanding stock, 536 out of 40,000 
shares. These shares were held mainly 
by heirs of the children of Noah Blan- 
chard, an original stockholder of the 
company (the Prudential commenced 
business in 1875). The rest of the 
stock except directors’ qualifying 
shares, had already been acquired un- 
der a mutualization plan set up by 
New Jersey statute in 1915. 

The Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts upheld the constitu- 
tionality of a law forbidding life com- 
panies to deny commissions to agents 
on life insurance policies which were 
surrendered or lapsed within three 
years of being taken out. The deci- 
sion was expected to have its chief 
effect on industrial agents. 


Briefs 

Necrology: James C. Rocquet, for 
thirty years at Paris as Secretary 
General for Europe of the Equitable 
Society of New York, died. He was 
83, and had been with the company 
since 1883. G. Coleman French, vet- 
eran agent at Richmond for the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life of Los Angeles, died 
recently. Earl G. Manning, general 
agent for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life of Boston at Newton Highlands, 
Mass., died Feb. 19. 

Associations: The New York Life 
Underwriters were to hold an all-day 
sales congress March 12. Organiza- 
tion of a local association at Selma, 
Ala., had begun. The second annual 
New York Life Managers meeting was 
to take place March 20. The Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association, 
Butler Branch, was to hold a luncheon 
meeting March 13. 

Companies: The Southland Life of 
Dallas cancelled its annual convention, 
and was to give Victory bonds to 
qualifying agents. William A. Quig- 
ley was elected auditor of the John 
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Hancock Mutual Life of Boston. Mil- 
ford A. Vieser was appointed manager 
of city mortgage investments (New- 
ark) for the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark. George Hoague, counsel of 
the New England Mutual Life of Bos- 
ton, was prom )ted to general counsel. 
John Barker, Jr., advanced from at- 
torney to counsel. John F. King was 
named special assistant to the vice- 
president and financial manager of 
the Mutual Life of New York. Rice 
L. Pendleton became manager of the 
life, accident, and group departments 
at Richmond for the Travelers of 
Hartford. 


Progress In 
Accident Prevention 


Old ideas today are being scrapped. 
New ideas take their place. Undeni- 
ably, some of the changes are good. 
Some are frankly experimental, but 
as a whole, we are in an era of prog- 
ress and development. 

Newspaper headlines, reflecting 
mass public interest, relate to inter- 
national security and the social wel- 
fare of the individual, labor, wages, 
political and governmental proced- 
ures, and traffic-accident control. 

Less spectacular, but fully as seri- 
ous a problem as many others that at- 
tract public attention, is that of acci- 
dent prevention in the industries. 
Here too, progress is being made. 

One way by which to emphasize this 
progress is to compare accident pre- 
vention methods of today with those 
that existed at the time of the World 
War, more than twenty years ago. 
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Play Becomes 


Pleasant 


Americans had little time for play 
last year, but this seeming hardship 
brought its own reward—there were 
fewer of them hurt at their fun. This 
fact is made clear in an analysis of 
nearly 34,000 personal accident 
claims paid last year by The Travel- 
ers Insurance Company. 

Long hours at war production work 
curtailed excursions in the country, 
thus causing a notable drop in the 
number of casualties incurred at 
parks, outings, and picnics, but sent 
more persons to the havens of re- 
laxation nearer home. Consequently, 
more accidents occurred in theaters, 
churches, and at concerts. 

Fewer mishaps took place in nearly 
every kind of summer and winter 
sport during 1941. Particularly 
striking was the reduction in the 
number of accidents at skating, as 
well as in skiing and other winter 
pastimes, which, nevertheless, be- 
cause of the greatly increased num- 
ber of devotees, still produced nearly 
five times as many casualties as they 
did 10 years ago. 

we a 


Death of 
J. D. Van Scoten 


The death of J. D. Van Scoten, 
vice-president and agency director 
for the Standard Life Insurance 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, oc- 
curred on Monday of this week at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Ed- 
ward I. Bates of Meadville, Pa. 

Mr. Van Scoten had been asso- 
ciated with the Standard Life of 
America for twenty-one years and 
had played a large part in the up- 
building of that organization. In ad- 
dition, he had formerly been agency 
director for the Midland Mutual 
Life of Columbus. He was a native 
of Blairstown, N. J., where he was 
born in 1871. Mr. Van Scoten is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Anna 
Clark Van Scoten and by his 
daughter, Mrs. Bates. 
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Is Accidental 


One death in every three, among 
boys and young men, is the result of 
accident, according to the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York. They point out 
that accidents constitute the leading 
mortality factor among males from 
age 5 to 39. In contrast, among fe- 
males, accidents are the leading cause 
of death only at the school ages, 5 
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How Commissioners 


View Enemy Aliens 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


Commissioner to take such action as would prevent the 
sale of a policy to a party who could not become bene- 
fited thereunder. To ‘date, however, no such action has 
been taken. 


NEW YORK 
Reply by Louis H. Pink, superintendent of insurance: 


I regret very much to inform you that the questions 
asked in your letter are not questions which can be 
answered by this department as they all depend upon the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of the Federal Government. 
This Act is being handled by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Reply by Simon M. Sheldon, deputy State insurance com- 
missioner, who enclosed the following material from a 
memorandum to him by Ernest R. D’Amours, assistant 
State attorney-general: 

There is no statute or decision in this state barring a 
resident enemy alien from bringing action in our courts. 

The latest pronouncements on that subject have been 
made by a New York court, a Federal district court in 
Pennsylvania and the Attorney General of the United 
States. In N. Y. Sup. Ct., N. Y. City, Trial Term Pt. XV 
(Eder, J.), Kaufman v. Eisenberg, Jan. 19, 1942, it was 
held that a resident German alien is not personally barred 


from prosecuting a tort action in the courts of the United 
States during this war on the ground that the “Trading 
With The Enemy Act” does not include a resident alien 
enemy within its definition of the term “enemy” and that 
no proclamation was made by the President to include 
within the term “enemy” German nationals residing in 
this country. 

In U.S. D. C., E. Pa. (Barksdale, D. J.), Bernheimer v. 
Vurpillot, Jan. 14, 1942, a contrary result was 1eached on 
the ground that in the Presidential proclamation of Dec. 8, 
1941, the omission of a provision such as found in the 
Presidential proclamation of 1917 that, “alien subjects 
be accorded the consideration due to all peaceful and law- 
abiding persons,” must be construed as a deliberate intent 
to bar resident enemy aliens from bringing action in our 
courts. But the Attorney General of the United States 
on Jan. 21, 1942, stated that resident enemy aliens are not 
at the present time precluded by Federal statute or regu- 
lations from suing in our courts on the ground that the 
“Trading With The Enemy Act” by its terms applies 
only to non-resident enemy aliens and that the President 
has not yet exercised his authority under the Act to issue 
a proclamation broadening the scope of the Act to include 
resident enemy aliens. 

In such circumstances, the other five questions raised in 
The Spectator’s letter do not require any further answer. 


As already noted at the beginning of this presentation 
of departmental opinion, The Spectator will, in an early 
issue, give a summary of attitude anent this whole problem 
as held by the Federal government under the “Trading 
With The Enemy Act.” 














Mutual Life’s 
Annual Report 


Emphasizing adjustments made to 
meet war conditions, Lewis W. 
Douglas, president of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, reports that in 1941 the com- 
pany continued its program of 
building up reserves against possible 
economic and financial shocks and, 
in addition, adopted other measures 
to safeguard its policyholders. 

New insurance issued in 1941 by 
The Mutual Life totaled $189,300,- 
000, including dividend additions and 
restorations. At the close of the year 
insurance in force was $3,678,249,000. 
The company’s total admitted assets 
-as of the year-end were $1,541,951,- 
938, a new all-time high. Benefit 
payments to policyholders and other 
beneficiaries, the report reveals, ex- 
ceeded $118,000,000 in 1941. Of 
these benefits, 59 per cent went to 
living policyholders, and only 41 per 
cent was accounted for by death 
claims. 

Receipts of the company in 1941 
were $181,626,674, made up of $136,- 
300,066 of premium payments; net in- 
vestment income of $45,307,588; and 
miscellaneous receipts of $19,020. 





After all payments to policyholders, 
charges, and expenses for the year, 
there remained a $28,225,440 balance 
of receipts. This balance was in- 
creased to $37,250,225 by $9,024,785 
representing net profits on securities 
transactions, reduced by _ certain 
losses on sale of foreclosed real es- 
tate and reduction of mortgages. 

Of this balance remaining after 
provision for operating expenses and 
benefit payments, $13,082,788 was ap- 
plied to a write-down of the Com- 
pany’s investments. This and a 
credit of $92,000 from tax reserve of 
prior years resulted in a final excess 
of $24,259,437 of receipts over all 
expenses and charges for the year. 
Of this amount, $11,166,386 was 
added to special asset reserves and 
surplus reserve, leaving $13,093,051 
available for dividends to _ policy- 
holders. 

After provision of $15,370,736 for 
additional reserves for revaluation 
of assets and for investment con- 
tingencies, surplus reserve on De- 
cember 31, 1941 totaled $31,434,022, 
an increase of $3,716,386 over De- 
cember 31, 1940. Reserves for 
revaluation of mortgages and real 
estate, and other special reserves 
totaled $38,400,000. 


Kansas City Life 
Cash-In-Bank 


In a review of the financial status 
of the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., which ap- 
peared in The Spectator for Feb. 12, 
the figure of cash-in-bank at the end 
of 1941 was incorrectly given. The 
total of cash-in-bank was shown as 
$25,541,171. That figure is, in fact, 
the aggregate of Federal government 
bonds, direct or fully guaranteed, then 
held by the company. The amount of 
cash-in-bank at the end of 1941 was 
$1,766,415. 

Total admitted assets of the com- 
pany, as of Dec. 31, 1941, were at the 
high mark of $130,837,229. Paid up 
capital was $1,000,900 with unas- 
signed surplus of $6,488,180. 

Since the Kansas City Life began 
business in 1895, it has paid $137,- 
500,000 to policyholders and benefici- 
aries. Of this total, $52,740,000 was 
paid as death claims and $84,760,000 
went to living policyholders. In 1941 
alone there was $3,240,516 paid on 
death claims and $4,811,692 went to 
living policyholders. At the end of 
last year the company’s insurance in 
force was well over half a_ billion 
dollars. 
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With The Editors 


War Clause Production 


* has happened before and it 
will happen many times again 
in the future—that a sudden, 
general threat of denial of life 
insurance availability to a large 
segment of the public will result 
in a virtual storming of the 
doors of life insurance com- 
panies by alarmed uninsureds 
and underinsureds. The recent 
general adoption of war clauses 
by the companies of the United 
States is the immediate example 
of just how readily mankind will 
seize upon an article, commodity 
or service merely because of the 
bargain offered, or of a prospec- 
tive scarcity or a total denial of 
opportunity to purchase. 

Elsewhere in this issue, Wil- 
lard K. Wise, vice-president of 
the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, discusses the 
abnormal volume of new busi- 
ness obtained under pressure of 
the war clause deadline, and 
points out other sounder and 
more fundamental reasons for 
the regular acquisition of life 
insurance protection by the citi- 
zens of the Nation. His obser- 
vations on this subject, appear- 
ing under the heading ‘“Pros- 
pecting and Selling,” will be 
found both interesting and in- 
structive. 

Granting that the basic, funda- 
mental principles of life insur- 
ance furnish sufficient reasons 
for the existence and justify the 
steady progress of the institu- 
tion, it still remains true that its 
extension is obtained in greatest 
measure only under ‘artificial 
stimulus or when the buyer is 
motivated by factors of secon- 
dary importance. These range 


from the threat of uninsurabil- 
ity due to impaired health, to 
the bargain available on change 
of age and every such applica- 
tion constitutes an admission 
that the sale, or purchase, which- 
ever way you care to express it, 
should have been made before. 
To the credit of the agency 








DAMPER ON INFLATION 


“EVERY dollar diverted into the trea- 

suries of life insurance companies 
puts a damper on spending, and hence 
on inflation, and is a dollar stored up 
to help cushion the financial shocks of 
the economic readjustments which will 
follow the war. The maintenance of a 
flow of premiums in a steadily increasing 
amount is, therefore, one of the most 
practical and effective methods of eco- 
nomic service in the war effort," declared 
President M. Ross Gooderham in his ad- 
dress to the annual meeting of the Manu- 
facturers Life Insurance Company at 
Toronto, continuing: 

"But life insurance makes still another 
contribution to the strength of a nation 
which, if less tangible, is nevertheless of 
great importance. The ownership of life 
insurance imparts confidence and cour- 
age to the insured and gives him and 
his family a sense of security. Family 
security is one of the foundation stones 
of national morale, and national morale 
is a vital element in the strength and 
stability of a people." 








forces of the Nation, it can be 
said that more and more policy- 
holders are entering the ranks 
of protection with their eyes 
wide open and clearly observing 
the true values of the service 
they are subscribing to. A con- 
tinuation of this trend will obvi- 
ate the spurts and upcurves of 


' periodic abnormal production. 


Remain On Guard 


ATURALLY, and by neces- 

sity, the effort of each and 
every person in the United 
States must be devoted to all 
measures that will help win the 
war. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that there will 
be an aftermath to conflict and 
that many of the things done 
now will have their impact on 
conditions that will be found 
when peace councils have fin- 
ished their work. 

While that is largely true of 
all fields of business and indus- 
try, it is particularly true of 
life insurance. The effects of 
the TNEC investigation were 
balked of their full inimical in- 
fluence by the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor. The intent 
behind government scrutiny of 
life insurance could not be mis- 
taken by any peacetime ob- 
server. 

For that reason, life insurance 
men must not slacken their 
vigilance in guarding against 
erroneous or detrimental legis- 
lation now, lest, when the war 
ends, they find themselves ad- 
ditionally burdened. The theory 
of regulation can easily be ex- 
panded to become confiscation. 
No citizen in this hour of trial 
would think for an instant of 
taking any attitude that might 
hamper government, but the 
alert and foresighted life insur- 
ance man will realize that he 
can serve his country whole- 
heartedly and, at the same time, 
keep an intelligent eye on what 
may ultimately be against the 
best interests of companies and 
policyholders. 
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